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ord Sidrnouth’s) Speeoh, 3d November, 1901. 


<¢ To thse who wished to continue the war for the purpose of reducing the power of France, I wish to 
state, that another campaign coald not have been made at a less expense than forty millions, and a perpe- 
tual annulty (except forthe operation of the Smking Fund) of two millioas per annum, in addition to our 
other burde@s. Even certain success would not have been worth such a price.” Ma. AobINGTON (now 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Tas new Miwistry. The Pittites 
Beny that it is a mew ministry, and, as we 
vill not dispute with them about mere 

ords, we will allow, :hat it is Mr. Ad- 
lington’s ministry revived, of re-mmstated ; 
ut, we never can allow, that zo change in 
he ministry has taken place, and that, in 
e language of « Pitt newspaper of yesterday, 
that “ Lord Sidmouth at the couneil board 
‘is to be considered of no more consequence 
‘as to public measures than Mr. Addington 
‘in the chaw of the House of Commons.” 
No: the Addingtons may now, surely, re- 
ort Mr. Pitt's sarcasm of the 18th of June 
asf, and assert, that, whatever other per- 
sons. may think of the matter, “ the right 
‘ hon. gentleman, at least, must be con- 
‘ vinced, that a very real, and quite sufi- 
* cient change has taken place.” — In a pre- 
eding sheet (cvritten on Friday, the 11th 
instant), it was stated, that Mr. Addington 
ras to be created Lord Viscount Ra/ezgh, 
which was no misfatement, that name hav- 
ing, at that time, been fixed on, and, it is 
said, at first actually inserted in the patent. 
‘his is only mentioned for the purpose of 
showing, that there was no miistatement 
upon the subject, either intentional or other- 
wise. —— The Earl of Buckinghamshire (late 
Lord Hobart) is now, as it was then said he 
as to be, Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lan- 
aster, and a member of the cabinet. Lord 
Sidmouth is the President of the Council, in 
he room of his grace the Duke of Portland, 

yho retires from office on account of ill 
health, but who keeps his seat in the cabinet. 
Lord Mulgrave is Sec. of State for foreign 
ffairs, in the room of Lord Harrowby, 
vho retires on account of his ill health. Mr. 
rgeat, late a Secretary of the Treasury, is 
bt yet appointed to be a privy counsellor; 
but to that list, asalready lengthened by the 
names of Messrs, Wallace, Bragge, Long, 
dicracy, Hitey Addingion, Canning, and 
George Rose, are now added those of Messrs. 
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| principal council belonging to the king is 
«his Privy Council, which is generally 
* called, by way of eminence, the council, 
** And this, according to Sir Edward Coke's 
** description of it, is a noble, bonourab/e, 
“ and reverend assembly.” it does not 
seem to be generally known, though it is 
said to be very certain, that the place of Se- 
cretary of State for foreign affairs is to be 
given up to the Marquis of Wellesley, upon 
his return to Enzland, and this step or 
something like it appears, indeed, to have 
been ia the contemplation of. Mr. Pitt, even 
before he. repossessed himself of the reins 
of powrr, as will be seen by a reference to 
Mr. Henry Wellesley’s letter, whieh was 
imercepted and published by the French.* 
“ I believe,” says the letter, * that Pité 
“* will return to office in the course of a 
“ year. This makes me wish, that you 
‘* should be on the spot, to form part of the 
‘* new ministry, which would shen be ex- 
** cellent, if Pitt were at the head. What 
* do you think of it pray? You would be 
« able to obtain every thing you wish with 
* regard ta India; and, sf you thonght pro- 
per, fo return again as Governor General." 
Is this now the scheme then? By ealling 
home the Marquis, however, Mr. Pitt se- 
cures the Directors, for the present at least, 
and by keeping the place of Secretary open, 
he secures the recailed Governor General's 
friends. The Marquis must, nevertheless, 
experience some surprise and mortifica- 
tion, upon fiading that he is to form part of 
a cabinet, at the ead of which is that very 
Mr. Addington, of whom so contemptuous 
mention is made in the leiter here referred 
to, espécial'y after all the assurances which 
be must have received, that the breach be- 
tween Mr. Addington and Mr. Pitt was ir- 
reparable. The same letter says: * Lord 
«“ Grenville (whois the organ of Canning) 
« told me, that Pitt has such @ contempt for 
“ Addington, that he would not, at present, 
« act with hiv on any conditions whatever,” 
What is meant by Lord Greavilie being the 
organ of Mr. Canning, is, dowbtices, thet, 
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Mr. Wellesley what he had heard from Mr. 
Canning; so that, either in Mr. Pitt or Mr. 
Canning, there must have been the grossest 
duplicity, or Mr. Pitt really had, in July 
1803 (the date of the letter) a profound con- 
tempt for Mr. Addington; and, to Lord 
Wellesley, who has been, in the interim, at 
a distance from the scene, the present situa- 
tion of Mr. Pitt must appear truly astonish- 
ing.——-The public pripts exclusively at- 
tached to Mr. Pit’s part-of the ministry, 
particularly the Oracze and the'Sun, cen- 
tinue, almost ivcessanYy, their efforts to 
persuade the public, that Lord Sidmouth 
and his part of the ministry are to have no 
weight in the deciding upon public mea- 
sures; that the ttle bestowed on the latter 
is to be considered merely as a reward for 
services inthe chair of the Lanse of Commons, 
and not as prime minister, respecting Mr, 
Addington's conduct in which jast-mention- 
ed situatien Mr. Pitt does, we are told * re- 
tain all bis former epinions.” Indeed! Yes, 
he may retain them; but there are great 
odds, that he will take care to keep them to 
himself. Neither he nor Mr, Canning will 
be so indiscreet as to again express them, at 
least not in a voice loud enough for any one 
to hear. Their newspapers will, perhaps, 
persevere in their present line of conduct ; 
but, from the language of the Tue 
Times, which is the leading print of 
the Addingtons, such conduct is not likely 
to pass with impunity as will appear from the 
following passages, taken from an article 
bearing all the marks of demi-official autho- 
rity.—“* If to our feelings there is any draw- 
** back from the pleasurable sensations in 
“‘ which we are disposed warmly to partici- 
“ pate with the public under the present ap- 
“ pearance of things, it arises from witness- 
* ing the persevering and diabolical malig- 
** nity, with which some wrerches connected 
* even with munisterial sournals, have conti- 
** nued their venomous but impotent efforts to 
** sow the seeds of jealousy between the two 
« distinguished persons, whose reconcilia- 
* tion has so.deeply interested their coun- 
** trymen at large. Our readers will per- 
* haps recollect, that soon after it was an- 


~™ pounced, we noticed streng symptoms of 


*€ this wicked 4%, Which, so far from 
** abating, bas since more distinctly display- 
** ed its mischievous character, and has 
* stamped discredit and disgrace on the 
** publications which have suttered their pa- 
* ges to be soiled by these foul emanations 
* of inventive malice, envy and selfishness, 
** No falsehood however glaring — no impu- 
“ tamnon however gross—has been omiited 
* by these sous of warkuess, to attain the great 





‘* object of their hearts, a revival of mis- 
** trust and dissension between two friends, 
« whose renewal of confidential intercourse 
‘* has been contemplated with such true 
pleasure by every man of generous feel. 
“ ing, and by every real friend to his king 
“ and country.”"=—< The day of their 
[the “sons of darkness”] ‘‘ success is past; 
‘* misrepresentation will labour in vain to 
‘“* blast again the best hopes of the country. 
“ On the integrity, fair-dealing, and honor 
“ of Mr. Pitt and Lord Sidmouth, the pub- 
‘* lic has, we believe, fequal and unqua- 
‘€ jified reliance. The latter is to the former 
“ not a rival, but a ceadyuter in his govern- 
‘‘ ment; and whether as president of the 
‘* council, or filling any other high office, 
© shares the responsibicity of public measures, as 
‘* a member of the cabinet. At this we 
** rejoice. We contemplate with becoming 
** pride the state-vessel under sail, with able 
** pilots at the helm, and manned by an efh- 
** cient and united crew. / cermin and insects 
“ may cling about her sides; but will we 
‘“‘ trust, never be enabled to impede her 
‘* course and obstruct her progress.”——Who 
are here designated under the name of “ ver- 
“ min” itisby no means difficult to guess. 
The next song that Mr. Canning writes 
about the vessel of state, he will of course 
take care to talk of the ,cdots and not of the 
jilot, who weathered the storm! The Sid- 
mouths seem resolved not to yield an inch; 
and notwithstanding the conciliatory hints of 
the Courier, a print boisterously loud iu 
praise of Mr. Canning, that “ Lord Sid- 
‘‘ mouth and his immediate friends will 
*« have too much good sense to suffer Mr. Wind- 
‘* ham’s motion to draw them into a perti- 
** nacious adherence to the wisdom of their 
‘“‘ former measures,” the public will see, 
that concessions ate to come, if at all, from the 
other branch of the family. ‘The question 
is not, whether the Sidmouths will adhere 
to the wisdom of their former measures ; 
but, whether they will, either expressly or 
tacitly, allow that they merited the charge of 
‘* incafacity and imbecility,” On the other 
band, there are, amongst the close friends 
of Mr. Pitt, some persons of perfect inde- 
pendence, of great respectability of cha- 
racter, and of considerable weight, who, 
one would think, cannot feel very pleasantly 
at the prospect of the approaching scenes. 
We can see @ reason quite satisfactory for 
the continued adhereuce of Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Long, Mr, Robert Ward, George Rose, 
and the like; for that of the Clande Scotts, 
the Thorntons, the Smiths, the Peeles, &c. 
&c. we can also easily account ; nor is there 


much difficulty in guessing at the motives of 
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| that Mr. Addington went in his ca:riage, 
“‘ attended as usual; and that a mecting 
fe took place between him and Mr. Pitt the 
, ety same day, or the day following, where 
_, Ute at least probable, that a confidential 
‘ Comaiunication tock place between them.” 
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the Wilberforces, the Lascelles, and others 
of that description; bat it is mot so easy 
to perceive why the Marquis of Stafford, for 
instance, Lord Exeter, Lard Lowther, Lord 
Romuey, Sir Harry Mildmay, Mr. Patten, 
and some others, should suffer themselves 
to be exhibited in the majarities of- an 
administration composed almost entirely, 
whether as to numbers or influence, of the 
same identical persons, of whose utter in- 
capacily they appeared to be convinced only 
seven months ago! How highly and how 
jastly offended would these noble and honor- 
able persons have been, if, in the moath of 
May last, any one had told them, that, in 
less than a twelvemonth, they would give 
their voices in support of the power of Mr. 
Addington! Yet, it is impossible that they 
should not see, and fec?/, that it really is in 
support of that power¢that they are now to 
stand forward. Very forward, indeed, they 
will not, in all probability, stand. It is 
rather to be supposed, that they will endea- 
vour, if they resolve to adhere to Mr. Pitt, 
to avoid any very /rominent situation, in 
which endeavour they will, in all likelihood, 
completely succeed !———-The visit of His 
Majesty to Richmond Park was, long ago, 
correctly stated. Since that, mention has 
been made in several of the public papers, of 
a visit made by Mr. Addington {now Lord 
Sidmouth) te Kew. It has been asserted, 
that the premier went thither xnattended; 
that be remained there, téte a-téte four hours; 
and that the visit was corccaled from Mr. 
Pitt. Upon this Tue Times makes the 
folowing remarks; and the reader will bear 
in mind, that Tar Times is the lead- 
ing print of the Addington part of the 
As to the principal facts, ad- 


** Addington’s visit to Kew could not, we 
“ presame, have taken plaece,. without a 
“ command from his Majesty ; who would 
“9 naturally be disposed to shew some ailen- 
“ tions to an individual who had served him 
“ with fidelity, and had retired from that ser- 
** vice with honour, and without reward :— 
“ it might even have been natural for a gra- 
‘“ cioas King, especially under récent cireum- 
‘* stances, to be anxious that some particular 
“ mark of distinction should be conferred. The 
a‘ result, however, of the best inquiries that 
& we have been able to make, is, that this 

visit of fonr hours was searcely of two; 





——Attentions! Attentions froma Sove- 
reign to one of his subjects! And these are 
your “ King’s friends” too! Observe also, 
that these ‘* attentions” were “ naturally” 
shown toa person, who had, it is here as- 
sumed, served the King with “ fidelity.” 
And, is it so rare a thing, then, to find a man 
who has served his Majesty with fidelity ? 
Lord Nelson, some people think had served 
him with fidelity; but, what loyal subject 
ever thought so meanly of the kingly office, 
as to presume, that royal * attentions” were 
due even to the hero of the Nile and of Co- 
penhagen? This writer may, perhaps, be 
disposed io deny, that Mr. Pitt has served 
the King with “ fidelity;” but, unless this 
denial be acquiesced in by the adherents of 
that gentleman, it will remain for them to 
show, that Mr. Pitt has, at some time, re- 
ceived similar * attentions,” unless thry are 
ready candidly to confess, that Lord sid- 
mouth is the real * contidential servant” of 
the King. But, it seems, Mr. Addington 


had farther claims to bis Majesty’s atien- 


tions. He had not only served him with 6- 
dclity, ut had “ retired from that service 


 auith bonour.” And is it meant to inse 


nuate, then, that Mr. Pitt did mot retire with 
honour? Again; he retired “ withont re- 
** guard?’ Was the Clerkship of the Pells 
and a slice of a royal park no hing? And 
did Mr. Pitt take a greater reward than 
that? No; but there was yet another cloim 
to these extraordinary “ attentions;” to wit: 
those ** recent circumstances,” which might 
“© naturally” induce & a gracious King to 
“* be anxious that some particular mark of 
** distinction should be conferred.” Which 


-‘ recent circumstances” were, doubtless, to 


be found in the tarning-out of Mr, Adding- 
ton; and, as that was effected through the 
immediate influence of Mr. Pitt, the infer- 
ence, which the Addington writers wish the 
public to draw, is too obvious to be mistaken 
by even the most shallow part of that pub- 
lic! The reasons why Mr. Canning and 
George Rose, and even Mr. Pitt himself, 
should quictly submitto drudge along ander 
the effects of ‘such an inference are plain 
enough, and have already been siated in p. 
32 of the present Volume ; but, why such 
persons 2s the Marquis of Stafford, and others 
of the same description should so submit, ic 
appears very difficult to explain. —— From 
these matters of opinion let us come to the 


‘facts relating to this remarkabie visit to Kew. 


First; as to its duration, instead of lor 
hours, we are now informed. that it lasted 
only two. Quite long enough for a téte-a- 
tée; or, at least, quite long cnough t» sati-fy 
Mr. Pitt, or he must bea very unreasonatiec 
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mao, Sreconnry; we are told, thatitis to 
be présumed, that ‘it did not take place 
‘© qitbout bis Majesty's command.” Cet- 
tainly we are $0 to presume.” But, because 
we are to .presume, that Mr, Additgton 
would not venture to visit his Sovereign 
without a previous command; because we 
are to presume that he would not knock at 
the royal apartment with less ceremony than 
at the door of his apothecary, are we to con- 
clade, that the visit had in it nothing which 
bespoke an uncommon degree of confidence 
oa the part of the royal person visited? 
Tuinory; Mr. Addington went In bis car- 
riage, attended as usual, "That is to say, by 
his coachman and footman. And, who said 
he did not >? Who said that be went as it 
were by stealth? Nobody. By the word 
unatiended, was meant, however it might 
baye been interpreted, unsecompanied, a ébe 
hresence of his Majesty by Mr. Pitt, by any of 
the ministry, and even by any of the officers 
of state, or others usually near the person of 
the King, "That it was, in short, that spe- 
cies of audience, to which none but the 
prime minister, or the Lord Chancellor, upon 
particular occasions, is seldom, if ever, ad 
mitted. Fourruty; itis insinuated, but 
not assericd, that, at a meeting, which took 
place between Mr, Addington and Mr. Pitt, 
the very next day, or the day following, the 
former communicated to the laiter what had 
passed at Kew. The expressions are very 
vague. * It is at least probable that a con- 
« fidential communication took place bet ween 
* them.” Is that all? A confidential com- 
munication about what? And to what ef- 
fect? The writer dared not state, that, at 
this meeting, Mr Addington communicated 
all, no, nor any fart, of what was said during 
the visit at Kew. Indeed, the writer withed 
to leave no such impression upon the mind 
of the public; and the truth evidently is, 
that, under the pretest of ¢orrecting the 
statement made by the oher prints, 
the demi-official wiiter in Tus Times 
has here taken occasion to render in- 
daubitable that, of which, before, some 
persons closely attached to Mr. Pitt affected 
to doabt. Of this only remaining excuse, 
this last disguise of their shame, the inex- 
orabie Addingtonian writers seem resolved 
io deprise them. Of whose triumph ‘the 
reconcihation is a mark the public must 
easily perceive from even the friendly lan- 
yuage of the two 
the Addington side, the “ reconciliation ;” 
the cordial “ reconciliation between sve dis- 
** tinguished statesmen ;" the joy which the 
nation must rience at “ a reconciliation 
“ essentially aecesay to the stability of his 
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“« Majesty's government as well as to the 
 vigarcus prosecution of the arduous con- 
“* test in whith we are engaged” ‘This is 
the language on the side of the Addingtons, 
whose prints are full of it; but, in the Pitt 
newspapers, you never hear any soy expressed 
upon the subject of the reconciliation Even 
the word “is carefully avoided ; and the only 
importance aff cted to be ascribed to the 
eveotis, that Mr. Pitt will gain fy vores by 
Mr. Addington’s coming over to him! And 
here a remark occurs upon this statement of 
the Pittites. and that is, that, either their 
statement is false: either Mr. Addington 
does not bring fifiy votes, or, he has very 
nearly as many ia /-pendent votes attached to 
him as Mr. Put has; for, it cannot be for- 
gotten, that, upon Mr. Pitt's amendment io 
Mr. Patten’s motion, he was in a minority 
of 56. If he were nev to place himself in 
a similar situation, who is there that sup- 
poses he would find fsventy members at his 
back ? Some persons imagine, that the 
recent distribution of due ribbons, added to 
the many other mortifications which Mr. 
Pitt has had, and yet has, to submit to, will 
indece him to resigu; and, if report speaks 
true, the mortification relative to the blee 
ribbons must be, one would think, insup- 
portable. The noblemen, upon whom the 
four ribbons have been bestowed, are well 
known to have adhered to Mr. Addington 
to the very last; while the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, to whorn it has been positively assert- 
ed without contradiction, Mr. Pitt was 
pledged to give one of the ribbons, was not 
only well known to be opposed to Mr. Ad- 
dington, but was the very person before 
whose threatened motion that minister 
thought fit to retreat from office! Mr. Pitt, 
it has been asserted in print, and has not 
been contradicted, stood engaged, in this 
respect, to the Marquises of Stafford and 
Wellesley, each of them certainty highly 
worthy of the henour; and, it has also been 
asserted, that he exerted his utmost in order 
to make good his engagement. That he did 
not suecred-we know! The disappointment 
of the Marquis of Stafford (supposing the 
arter to have been promised him) must, 
ver, have very little weight with him, 
when compared to the circumstance of his 
being compelled (if he adhere to Mr. Pitt) 
to aid in upholding the power of Lord Sid- 
mouth. This reflection really appears to be 
insu ble to any nsel-6f & nets mnie, 
and that his lordship has always shewn him- 
self to he such 8 man i 
allow. To 
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Ponty excusable, bat, perhaps, laudable, in 
ord Stafford ; but, to support him as the 
coadiutor of Lord Sidmouth! Oh ! na, no! 
*« cannot be! His real situation, then, 
Inobody can fail to perceive. Yet, those 
persons, who imagine that he will resign 
in disgust, are very much deceived. He 
is come up “ from Ardea,” as Mr. Ro- 
bert Ward says, “* to restore the city and 
« save the tottering state;" and, in order, 
doubtless, to accomplish this patriotic pur- 
pose, he will bear much more than one 
would like to say. ——With respect to the 
choice of the new Archbishop of Can‘er- 
bury, it is said, though not quite positively, 
that Lord Sidmouth has, upon the earnest 
and repeated solicitations of Mr. Pitt and 
some of their common friends, consented 
to the appointment of the Bishop of Linco'n, 
in lieu of the Bishop of Norwich, well- 
known to have been fixed on, long ago, by 
Mr. Addington. Of the prelates in ques- 
tion it is not known that his Majesty has 
ever expressed any particular desire to give 
either the preference, ‘The appointment ap- 
pears,therefore, to have been left to be settled 
by the two premiers; and, it is as was before 
observed, said, that Lord Sidmouth has 
finally yielded to the earnest and repeated 
solicitations of Mr. Pitt and some of their 
common friends. This is very likely to be 
correct ; for, as Lord Sidmouth has no par- 
ticular connexion with the Rutland family ; 
ashe can regard them merely as_ persons. 
who voted’ in support of him, his insisting up- 
on the preferment of the Bishop of Norwich, 
in opposition .to that of the Dr, Prettyman, . 
or, indeed, his insisting upon the prefer- 
ment of any Bishop other than Dr, Pretty- 
man, could not possibly be viewed in any o- 
ther light than that of a barbarous and wan- 
ton outrage on the feelings of Mr. Pitt. Neyer. 
theless, if even this should take place, A/r. 
Pitt willnot stir! Sofirm appears his determi-» 
nation ** to save the city and festore. the tot- 
“ tering state,” that if he were compelled to, 
descend a step ortwoin official rank, it would, 
not bs opeiiog if he were still to cling 
op. To this length, however, it is hardly 
probable that Lord Sidmouth will push his 
triumph 5. begause,_in spite of every expec- | 
tation to the contrary, such. inexorable per-.. 
severance in humiliating, Mr, Piit might , 
drive the latter ou of: the i inistry ; and, , 
ee out of; the. : tase and, 
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with a pretext whereon to justify that gen- 
tleman’s remainiog in the ministry, but that 
shall, at the same time, fully convince the 
world that his lefd-hip is in reality the First 
Minister of England, In the preceding 
sheet, lists of the ministries of Mr, Adding- 
ton and that of Lord Sidmouth were given. 
It was then supposed, that the Duke of 
Portland was to retire from the cabinet, as 
well as from the presidentship, of the coun- 
cil. But, it appears that his grace is to re- 
tain a seat in the cabinet; so that, the only 
ditlerence will be, that Lord St.Vincent and 
Mr. Yorke will be out, and in Jiea of them 
Mr. Pitt, Lords Melville, Camden, and 
Mu'grave, wili have come in. 
COMMUNICATION FROM France. (Con- 
tinued from p. 96). In resuming the jc- 
marks upoo the several points of the Speech, 
it is proper to begin with a continuation of 
what has already been said respecting the 
Communication from France, especialiy as 
far as relates to that difference of opinion, 
which, upon this topic, the Pitt papers have 
attributed to Lord Grenville and Mr. Fax. — 
Lord Grenville expressed hisjoyat the prospect 
ofaco-operation upon the Continent; and ap- 
proved of the determination not to enter 
into negotiations with France, till the pow- 
ers with whom we were engaged in confi- 
dential intercourse and connexion had been 
advised with. Opposed to this Mi, Fox said 
not one word. He said, he wished to as. 
certain, whether the powers described in 





the Speech, as engaged in confidential in- 


tercourse, and connexion with as, were really 
our allies or not; and he took care clearly 
to state, that his doubt upon this subject 
bik arise from the wording of the Specch, 
and not from any difference of opinion, as 
to the line. of conduct intended..to be pur- 


sued with respect to the consulting of allies 


or the entering into negotiations for peace. 


And, who, with some explanation of the . 


phrase, would have been satisficd with the 
words“ confidential intercourse and con- 
ad nexion ?” Who could tell! whether there. 
were any alliance, or not? and, if thére 
were no alliance, what ground was there to 
call upon the parliament to approve of the 
ministers having advised His Majesty “ not 
« so enter into any more particular expla- 
‘@ nation without previous communication 
'*¢ with certain powers op the Continent ?” 
Mr, Patt gave satisfactory, assurances of our 
‘having formed an alliance with Russia, 
‘thong , it appears, the treaty is eat Mb, 

r. 
Fox e no reply ; and not one word 
escaped him, wheuce it could be inferred 
‘that there was aby difference of opinion be- 
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tween him and Lord Grenville. 
the articles, ia the ministerial papers, in- 
sisting upon such a difference, really appear 
t> have been prepared beforehand. The 
partisans of Mr. Pilt seem to have made 
sure that he hed provided the means of 
embarrassing and confusing his opponents ; 
and some of these discreet gentlemen have 
gone so far as to induce some persons to con- 
clude, that the intended alliances with, and 
subsidies 10, the continental powers, have for 
their sole object, the bumbling of the Oppo- 
sition, and. preserving Mr. Pitt's place, in- 
stead of the hu mbling of Napoleon, and pre- 
serving the independence of England! This 
must surely be not so; but, if such be the ob- 
ject, it will be a great pity; because it cer- 
toiniy will not be effected, and the attempt 
will have cost us very dear. No: the op- 
position staods upon a basis not to be shaken 
by any thing that Mr, Pitt could, even in 
his best days, have done. There is not the 
least probability that any difference of opinion 
will arise between the leaders of opposition 
relative either to peace or war. Those candid 
writers, who sre paid fer the parpose, do, 
indeed, continue to insst. that the New Op- 
position, as it-was called, having p!cdged 
themselves to maintain the jestice and fit- 
ness of ¢e/ermal war, can never Upon a ques 

tion of thi, sort, be in harmony (without an 
abandon ent of principle on one side or the 
other) wth the Old Opposition, they having 
p edged thesnseives to maintain the Justice 
and fitness of cfernal peace. The conclusion 
here is ldgical enough, and all that is. want- 
ing to reader the argument sound, is, truth 
in the premises. It is, indeed, true enough, 
that these premises were, over and over 
‘again, argued upon as admitted and noto- 
rious facts, by the makers of the peace of 
Aniiens and their partisans; but, they were 
not, fir ail that, the less false; and, it must 
be remembered, that they were constantly 
denied by every person, to whom such wild 
and sweeping notions were attribyed. It 
suited the purpose of Mr, Addington and 


Bs Pitt extremely well, to inculcate a be- 


ief, that: those wha opposed their peace, 
Were persons who ‘wished. for etcrnal war ; 
aod that those who objected to their so soon 


_ hanging that peace into a new war, were 


ersous Who wished for ete gal peace, No- 
‘Uing would be moré convenient to them 
than a. belief of this sort, it being always 
sure fo put theis opponents apparently in the 
wrong. Rat, tricks of th’s sort, though ve 


good, in some jcases, for the firsttime, will 





wot bear a repetution, We aye told, that The 
Cockneys went once to see a man six feet 


heel en etal ; ett 
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but, when, in order to compensate for. their 


| disappointment, they were assured, that, if 


7 





they would but come the next night, they 
should see him dance in a pint bottle, jt is 
said, that even the half-idiot Cockneys per. 
ceived, either that they were * nature's 
** fools,” or the fools of the operator. 
CoNTINENTAL ALLIANCES. That an 
alliance awd hearty co-operation between 
this kingdom and the great powers of the 
contioent are the only means of checking 
the encroachments of France, and of pre- 
serving our own independence, every man, 
of any political information, now, notwith- 
standing the efforts of Mr. Wilberforce, 
seems to be convinced, The Speech af- 
fords reason to believe, that an alliance af 
this sort, to some extent at least, has 
been, or will be, accomplished. That 
we have formed treaties with Russia and 
Sweden is certain; and, if the ministerial 
writers are to be believed, there is a pros- 
pect of inducing Austria to join the coali. 
tion. Of Prussia, no hope, at present, ap- 
pears to be entertained. With respect to 
the principle of this great measure, there 
will be no difference of opinion except 
what may ‘arise from the maxim laid down 
by Mr. Wilberforce, who insisted, that “ the 
** ministers and people of this country were 
‘* too honest to have any connexion with the 
** powers of the Continent” But, though 
there can be hardly any difference of opi- 
nion as to the general principle of continen- 
tal connexions, or as to the principle, per- 
haps, of the particular coalition now pro- 
jected, and, though it is possible, that the 
ministers may so conduct themselves in this 
respect, as to afford little or no ground of 
difference of opinion as to the detail of its 
formation, or the means an{ mode of car- 
trying into effect: yet, it must be allowed 
to be very probable, that, as to these, there 
may be very good ground for opposition. 
Let us hope, that this will not be the case ; 
but, it is necessary to guard against the falla- 
cious conclusion, that, because you approve 
of the principle of a measure, you are to ap- 
prove of the measure in all its parts, and also 
of the manner of its execution, And, this 
caution is, it will be granted, peculiarly ne- 
cessary, when weconsider, who are the per- 
sons, by whom the present proposed mea- 
sure is to be executed; when we recollect 
their conduct in the former war against 
France, and especially when we recollect 
their langnage and conduct at the last peace, 
when ail our allies were abandoned for the 





sake of sugar and spice islands, when wé 






1 Mr. Addington, who is now again at 
ead of affais, make the declaratios 
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contained in the motto to this sheet, and 
when we heard his coadjutor, Mr. Piit, ut- 
ter, or give his unqualified approbation to, 
similar sentiments. 
indeed, of vast importance, whether as af- 


fecting the forming of a continental coali- | 
tion, or the attainment of its pro‘essed ob- | 
ject. For, besides the want of confidence | 


which, in the continental powers, musi 


arise from the present unstable appearance of | 


the English cabinet, ou whatever side that 


cabinet is ve wed, it is quite impossible not | 


to foresee, that, upon the urgency of cir- 
cumstances at home, or upon the first re- 
verse of fortune abroad, there will arise, 
even in the very bosom of the government, 
a rivalship for popular favour through the 
means of peace ; and, foreseeing this, the 
continental powers will, it is to be feared, 
never enter heartily into the contest, and 
constantly be too much disposed, each to 
make the best bargain she can for herself. 
Will any man, who takes an impartial view 
of all the circumstances of the case, deny 
that such a result is to be apprehended ? 
and, if such should be the result, who will 


deny that we shail then be in a much worse | 
situation than we now are? Considered in | 
themselves, there is no objection to subsi- | 
dies, though subsidies without an English | 
army will avail little; but, if by subsidies | 


we obtain no real, and no degree of per- 
manent, security, it will not be denied, that 
to raise twenty or thirty, or even ten, mil- 
lions of money in taxes, for the purpose of 
sending the said money abroad, must prove 
a very serious injury. ‘This, therefore, is 
all that can, at present, be said of the pro- 
posed measure: a coalition against France, 
in which we are a party, is, in itself consi- 
dered, greatly to be desired; but, that, if 
there be a want of energy, of confidence, 
of fortitude, of real patriotism, in the persons 
conducting it, it may hasten, and may add 
to the horrors of, the evil that it is, on our 


to the way in which it is used, it may prove 
a blessing, or a curse; it may tend to give 
Us permanent peace and security, or, afier a 
long and ineffectual struggle, it may plunge 
us, first in rain and finally in slavery. 
|. Abpitiowat Burpvens,—To those who 
believed the former statements and promises 
of either of the present premiers, the pas- 
sage of his Majesty’s speech that alludes to in- 
tended additional burdens may appear some- 
what surprising. To the readers of the 
ster, however, it scarcely can so appedr, 
seeing that, asoften as the occasjon has of- 
fered, an endeavour has always been made 
to guard them against this sort of disap- 


This consideration is, | 
object [ have in view is to raise a large 





of fact. ' 
is really \iquidated every year; really cleared 
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pointment.. When Mr. Addington brought 
forward his war system of finance, in June, 
1803, he made use of these words: * The 
* committee will perceive, that the great 


‘ nart of the supplies within the year. The 
« extent to which J wish to carry this prin- 
© ciple is this, that there shall be no increase 
“© whatever of the public debt during the 
“ qwar?’* He afterwards qualifies this 
statement by saying, that the provisions he 
has made for carrying on a vigorous, end 
even a protracted contest, will prevent the 
necessity of making any greater addition to 
the public debt “ than what will be annually 
*¢ Tiquidated by the sinking fund.” ‘The fal- 
lacy of such statements as this latter was 
shown at the time, and, I was sorry to hear, 
very much to the mortification of Mr. Pitt + 
To liguidate means, to “ clear away ;" but, 
how is any part of the national debt “ cleared 
‘“‘ away,” unless we cease to pay the intercst 
on it ? When my neighbour tells me, that 
he has liquidated one half of a bond that he 
had entered into, | understand him, and 
who would not understand him, as having 
cleared away one half of the principal of the 
bond, and, of course, that he vo longer has 
to pay interest on it ? Tsnot this the sense in 
which all mankind understand the word ‘Jie 
quidate ? How, then, can that word be ap- 
plied to the operation of the sinking fund, 
which operation consists of a mere transfer 


_ of a portion of the evidences of the national 


debt, and which never does, or can, lessen, 
in the smallest degree, the amount of the in- 
terest annually to be paid ? The way to view 
the national debt is, to confine your eye to 
the interest only. If you find that grow Jess, 
then you may traly say that some of the 
debt has been Uiquidated, cleared away, paid 
off; but, while you are called upon to pay 
interest to the same annual amount as if 
there were no sinking fund, to believe that 


: | that fund is producing an annual decrease in 
part, intended-to prevent. That, according | 


the debt, argues a degree of stupidity almost 
beneath the human species. To say the 
truth, however, the people are not thus stu- 
pid; they do not thus give up their faculties 
of calculating and reasoning, and yieid to a 
credulity so blind as that to which their 
hopes in the effect of the sinking fund are 
attributed: they are deceived as toa point 
They think that part of the debt 


away ; really paid off ; and, of course, that, 








* See this memorable speech: Register, 
Vol. III. p. 906, et seq. The part he quoted 
isin p. O11. 

+ Register, Vol. LI. p. 920. 
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upon that part of the debt, they have no 
longer to pay interest. Frow very extensive 
and careful observation, 1 am convinced, 
that, out of every ten thousand persons in 
the kingdom, nine thousand, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine, who view the matter in 
this light. If they knew that they had 
interest to pay opon the * liquidated” part 
of the debt, as well as upon the part not 
* liquidated,” is there a man amongst them, 
who would not scout the whole project ?>— 
To remove this deep-rooted and widely- 
xpread deception must, however, be left to 
the hand of time; we will, therefore, te- 
turn to the subject more immediately before 
us, taking up the premier where we left 
him, promising the parliament, that, though 
the war shoulu be vigorous and protracted, 
he bed, in his budget of June, 1803, pro- 
vided thé pecumiaty means for supporting it 
withou: any sddition to the national debt, 
beyond the sum of six millions a year, which 
sum, he said, would, cf course, be raised 
by loan. He was speaking of Great Bii- 
tain only, bot we must not quite forget Ire- 
land, when we are talkiog upon these mat- 
iers. For Lat year, indeed (i103), his 
war texes not being likely to come into full 
operation very soon, he took a loan of ten 
millions for Great Britain and ot two mil- 
lions for Ireland ; bat, he assured the Par- 
liament, that this would not be the case in 
future. Notwithsiauding these assurances, 
however, he came last year, to the same 
unobjecting body of men, demanded, and 
instantly obtained, authority to make a loan 
of 10 millions fer Eogland and of 5} mil- 
lions for Lreland!—And here it is proper to 
stop a moment, and.to say a word or two 
with 3 view of shéwing, that these loans for 
Ireland are not altogether unworthy of the 
notice of us English people. Five millions 
aud three quarters was the sum borrowed on 
account of Ireland last year. The whole an- 
nual revenue of jreland amounts to only 
about two imithon eight handred thousand 
pounds! ‘The annual permaaent revenue of 
England (usieg ibat word to avoid repetition 
oi the:clumsy phrase Great Britain) amounts 
to about 80 millions; and what would be 
said, were she to borrow 72 milliots in one 
year? But, this, we shalt be told, is only 
tor one year and away. So very great’ a 
loan will not be made for leland every 
year, perhaps, buta loan, very nearly equal 
in amount to the whole of Ker sanuel reve- 
nuc.-has been made: éery seor. for many 
years past. Letous hear Mr. Foster, tbe 
irish Chane Lior of the Exchequer ugon this 
subject ; for it wone of ver: great importance, 
sod coely connected with the question of 
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our ability to continue the war, “ It fell,” 
says he, ‘* to my Jot, in the late parliament 
‘¢ of Ireland, to represent tothe House, that 
“ the revenues of that country were ina ra. 
« pidly decaying and decreasing state ;° and, 
« upon the same occasion, I prognosticated, 
‘* that they. would not become better, Ex. 
‘* perience has verified the prediction ; for, 
** so far from being better, they are actually 
“ in a worse state, as will appear from a 
« statement of the {rish debi at different pe- 
« riods.” He then took several periods, 
beginning with 17935; but, it will be beter 
to take them further back. | 


In 1783, Ireland had xo dedr. 

lu 1784, her debt began with £1,527,600 
in 1788, it amounted to,.......1;718,240 
In 1794, 25134,140 
AD 29QOy cee oeeaes sed eeeess « 105128,906 
In 1800, (year before the union) 24,207,290 
IG SECC ¢ cndaceses~ cece cele = 399541,258 
In 1804, (month of July)..... - § 3,296,356 


Afier drawing a comparison, as to the. re- 
lative amount of the loans made by England 
and Ireland, he proceeds thus. The 
‘* worst circumstance of all that belongs to 
“ this ruinous system, is, that the Govern- 
* ment of Ireland is borrowing money cuz of 
‘* Ireland; and, by that means, \are not 
* only creat:ng absentee debts and absentee 
‘* taxes, but are contracting all. the means 
* which the country possesses of increasing 
‘“ her exports and diminishing her imports. 
“ Bat, the debt to be raised. has a still 
“ worse tendency: it has the effect of di- 
‘* minishing that revenue which should pay 
** the mterest of it. Ireland ts in as.bad a 
‘* state with regard to her revenues .as her 
* debt. inthe year 1800, the amognt of 
‘* the ordinary revenue -was 2,800,000]. 
* when the debt was but 25 millions ; . last 
“« year, the revenue was 2,789,000. that 
** is 16,0001. less than it was the year be- 
* jore the union, abd thé.debt of Jreland 
“ now being 53. millions. “Baity-assuming 
** the net produce of the ordingry revenue 
at 2,800,000l, the amount of interest and 
‘« charges to be. delrayed  thereout, on the 
“ sole account of the national debt, 1 
** 2,500,0001. ; so that, scarcely 3odjo00l. 
“ will remain to ke applied™te: the joint 
“ charge of the empive, Lreland’s propor: 
tion of that joint charge being, dor, this 
“ year, 4 millions! But the prosiect is still 
“ worse, fur it appears, that the revenve 
‘* has decreased siace January last, in the 
** proportuion of frem.2 to.3 bundved thou- 
“ sand pounds in the- year, and if it eon- 
* tinue to diminish in the same ratio to“the 
“ end of the year, there will remain nothing 
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« for the joint charge, and Ireland will, in 
“« that respect, be a sheet of blank paper.” * 
Then he proceeds with his lans for arrest- 
ing the progress of the evil. To what ex- 
tent these plans will succeed, cannot, as yet, 
be fully ascertained; but, if we are to 
judge from present appearances, the success 
will fall very far short of the object. The 
conclusion is, that, though the name of Ire- 
land may Continue to be made use of in the 
making of loans, the interest of those loans, 
or, which is the same in effect, Ireland’s 
share of the joint charge, must fall upon 
England; and, indeed, it is said (for I 
have not yet seen the pamphlet) that “ an 
Irish member” recommends, as the wisest 
course, for England at once to take upon herself 
the whole of the Irish national debt. In 
speaking, therefore, of the loans of the 
year we must never forget to include those 
which are made for Ireland.——The whole 
borrowed last year was, then, 15} mil- 
lions; and, this year, the loans will scarcely 
amount to less than 20, or, probably, 25 
millions, instead of 6 millions, or 8 millions 
including Ireland, the sum to which Mr. 
Addington said the wants of the nation 
would be restricted; for, it is by no means 
faic to allow him to have had in view to 
borrow for Irelanda sum every year more 
than equal to her whole revenue.——We 
must now hear the declarations of the same 
miniter, at the time of opening his budget 
in April last. “ The committee” said he, 
“ will observe, that, though, in the present 
** instance,the ways and means do nor accom- 
7 pis the object of preventing all accumu- 
** lation of debt, the addition this year will 
** be under 4 millions. But the committee 
“* will understand, that if they should 
“ adopt the provisions, which I have pla- 
“* ced under their consideration, there will 
‘“‘ be ways and means sufficient to meet 
“ what I consider the average amount of 
“ the war-expenses. If the system which 
“ Trecommend be adopted, and the war 
** should continue for three years, we shall 
‘“‘ have arrived, at the end of those three 
“ years, at a point when all addition to 
** the public debt will cease, and the debt 
“will be diminishing, even .under our 
“* present expenses. ‘Lhus, we shall haye 
“ to carry on the contest, if it should con- 
“* tinue beyond that period, under the cir- 
“ cumstance of a diminution rather than 
“* an increase of debt.”"+ Ireland is care- 
fully kept out ot. sight, observe. All his 
Propositions were adopted ; and, we have 





* Parliamentar Debates, vol. Il, p. 773. 
t Ibid. vol. I, Pp. 356. iid 


men are worth nothing. 
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a right to demand, from him, the pro- 
mised consequences, but, while some per- 
sons were really weak enongh to be in 
expectation of those consequences, forth 
comes the Speech, regretting the neces- 
sity of ‘ additional burdens and .ga- 


crifices!" But, these additions may, pos- 
sibly, arise from the subsidies expected 
to be called for by the powers of, the 
Continent; and, it is right. to. state, 
that the minister, in both the buadget- 
speeches, above referred to, expressly ex- 
cepted the sums that might be called for 
by such a contingency. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be the amount.of those subsidies, 
it must be added to the 6 millions a year, 
which he always regarded it as necessary to 
continue co borrow during the war. Suppose, 
then, the subsidies tor the present yearshould 
amount to ¢ millions, asit is said they will, 
the loan for England should not exceed 11 
millions, and, for Ireland (certainly withia 
the amount of -her whole. anoual revenue), 
it ought not to exceed 14 millions, or, at 
most 2 millions; yet, as was above-stated, 
the probability is, that it must exceed 20 
millions for England alone, or, thatnew taxes 
to the amount of thedeficit must be imposed. 
The truth is, I believe, that we shall have 
a very considerable loan and new taxes to a 
great amount besides ; and,.the reason for 
making these remarks, is, that people 
may be prepared for the.,exertions they 
will be called on to. make. The doubling 
of the Income-Tax has been spoken of as 
a probable measure, The tax is objection- 
able only because it sets the neighbours of 
a man to pry into his secrets; to fathom 
the length of his purse; to wound and 
finally destroy his landab'e pride ;, in many 
cases to mag his fortune ; to prevent his 
recovering from a state of depression; .to 
break down his independence of spirit, and 
to efface from his mind those notions 
of liberty and security, wiihout , which 
(whatever other nations «may be) English- 
But, in_ that 
quarter, (I mean the funds), where. the 
loudest cry has been set up against the In- 
come-tax, none of these objections are of 
any weight. There the property is, visable. 
The owner has, of himself, exposed. the 
evidences of it to the world. There the 
assessor sees Only what a man das, and 
does not discover what he Aas not,, but 


what, in many instances much to his ad- 


vantage, he is thought to have, even by 
the hawk-eved assessor himself,, To a tax 
upon the funds, therefore, there can be no 
vbjection that will not equally well apply 
to a tax upon houses or land; and, the 
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most unwise and inconsistent part of Mr. 
Addingtoo’s finance administration certain- 
ly was his yielding to Mr. Pitt in makin; 
exceptions with regard to that tax; ex 
ceptions which appear to have had no othe 
rational object in view than that of ob- 
taining popularity amongst the holders in 
the funds. The whole annual amount 
of all the new taxes’ will, probably, not 
fall far short of 5 millions. This addition 
must grently add to the quantity ef paper- 
money ; which will, in its turn, produce 
a fresh depreciation of the currency, and, 
of course, 2° nominal rise in prices, which 
will, for a time at least, operate to the 
disadvantage of the labouring poor, ‘and will 
increase the poor rates. But, as long as 
the paper-money system lasts this must be 
borne. At those partisans of this system, 
who cry when the tax-gatherer comes, men 
of sense laugh. If you say, “ down with 
“the funds,” a thousand tongues, in all 
manner of dialects, are instantly Jet loose 
gevinst you, till you are happy to be re- 
lieved by the how] set up at the approach 
of one of the hundred thousand able-bo- 
died (ax gatherers, whom this nation has the 
happiness to possess, and who, if they could 
operate upon the enemy, would soon make 
them repent setting their foot upon English 
ground, 

INTERNAL STATE oF THE CouNTRY.— 
This the speech describes as being very 
“ prosperous.” It seemed unnecessary to 
say So, at a moment when provisions were 
uncommonly scarce; when the currency of 
Jreland, at least, was in a state of notorious 
degradation ; and, when, from a report lying 
before the parliament itself, it was known, 
that since the year 1785, the poor rates of Eng- 
Jand had risen from 2 millious to 5 millions, 
and that the present number of parish poor 
in England, amounted to more than one eighth 
part of the whole population. Such did not ap- 
pear to be the fit moment for making the in- 
teroal prosperity of the country a prominent 
feature in his Majesty's speech. It could do 
no good. It was to awaken reflections which 
might as well have lain dormant; to chal- 
lenge discussions, in which you were sure to 
lose ; and, as to any advactage thus to be 
gained by deceiving foreign nations, the 
idea is, one would think, too childish to be 
forone moment entertained by any man of 
common understanding.—In the description 
ot our internal state, Ireland is, doubtless, 

included ; and is Ireland really in a pros- 
“ perous.” state ? 

Sranisn War.——The Declaration on 
the pait of his Majesty will be found in a 
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during the negotiation, as having been laid 
before Parliament, and as belonging to /ay- 
liamentary rather than s/efe papers, will be 
preserved tin the [arliamentary Debates, and 
will therein be published next week.—— 
These papers having but jast made their ap. 
pearance, there is no room here for any in. 
vestigation of theay; but, I cannot refrain 
from observing, that, if the conduct of Mr, 
Pitt's cabinet be justifiable, even as to the 
question of policy, that of the former cabinet 
must be condemned. Of this both parts of the 
present cadinet seem to be convinced ; and, 
accordingly, in the Sun, that is, the Piti's 
leading print, an unqualified attack on the 
conduct of the Sidmouths hus been begun, 
Having traced the dispute with Spain down 
to the month of January last, the writer pro- 
ceeds thus: “ After months had elapsed 
‘¢ since it was known that a treaty had been 
“ concluded with France, of which Spain 
« refused to communicate the stipulations to 
‘ England; the late cabinet, wth these facts 
“ before its eve’, instructs’ Mr. Frere to de- 
“ mand, it is trae, satisfaction as to the 
“ points in dispute, and to ask for explana- 
‘« tion as to the secret treaty, but cautious!y to 
“ avoid bringing the discussion to an wnfav-ur- 
able issue, except in the two cases of the 
“ actual ‘ entrance of French troops into 
‘ Spain, or of navak armaments being in 
“ such forward preparation,” for hostile 
“* purposes, * as mav speedily require the 
* exertions of his Majesty’s forces.” In 
“ other words, the Secretary of State di- 
rects his Majesty's minister to solicit for 
explanation and redress, and to obtain 
it, fhe caa,; if not, he is to sit down contented 
until the injury be completed, and our enemy be 
“© in perfect readiness to strike the first blow 1 Mr. 
© Frere observed these instructions ww/- 
‘© Tingly it is to be hoped, for if on the 27th of 
“© December he had considered the com- 
meacement of hostilities as probable, and 
“had thought it his duty to advise our 
* Commanders of the circumstance, how 
* difficult must he have thought it to abstain 
from an open rupture, when in answer 
*‘ to his repeated remonstrances as fo the 
“ naval armaments, and the open salo ol 
** prizes in Spanish ports, he was told that 
** Spain must employ precautions, and that 
“the sale of British ships was ‘a lawful 
* «speculation !" It could not be guite con- 
** genial to the feelings of a man who received his 
diplomatic education under Mr, Pitt and Lord 
“* Grenville, to remain quietly at Madrid 
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“ ander circunstances like these ; indeed 
“it may, pethaps, be thought, that in 
“ his note to Don Cevellos, of the eigh- 
“ teenth of February, he rather exceeded 
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« his orders, and gave to the representa- 
‘tions of his court az afpearance of vigour 
“ inconsistent with the cautious instructions 
« which he had received from the Secretary 
“ of State.” ----He then deserbes the fur- 
ther agressive operations of Spain, and con- 


cludes in the following words: “ England 


‘knew all this—-but Mr Addineton and 
“ Jord Hawkesbury d+ termined to coiné at it 
« all, until the measure of iniquity should 
“ be fall, This was the history of the 
“ conduct which his Majesty had been ad- 
« vised to hold towerds Spain, when 4e 
«© caled tohis councils Mr. Pitt and Lord Har- 
“ yewdy, Difficult was their task, to rescue 
“ their Sovereign and their country from 
“the fatal consequences of indecision, to coun- 
« teract the effect of hostile measures of 
‘a year's unmolested growth, and to assert 
“ once more the dignity of the British 
*“ name!” ——~ Well said! out with it; 
 Jaugour, incongruity, incahacity, imbecility,” 
and all! What! and is this the reconci/iation, 
of which we have heard so much! Is this 
the ** renewal of love ;” oris it, “* three 
‘* weeksafter marriage ?”—[! am compelled 
to break off here] 

xP Since the foregoing part of this Sum- 
mary was writien, it has been reported, that 
Dr. i'reityman is not to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury | ! ! 

















COBLETT’s 

SPIRIT OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS, 

FOR TNE YEAR 1804. 
—>—_- 

This is a Yolume of ihe same form, and 
printed in the same character, with the Po- 
litical Register, being, however, consider- 
ably larger in bulk than either of the two 
last volumes of that work. It consists of 
Letters, Essays, &c. &c. taken from the 
English, American, and French Journals, 
for the year 1804, the subjects being all of 
that nature which renders them interesting 
to the politician. ——The title is not new. 
* The Spirit of the Public ged aad a 
work amounting, in the whole, to some 
hundreds of small volumes, was, some 
years ago, published in France. In Eng- 
land, a very small volume has, for several 
years past, annualiy appeared under the 
same title. But, the few and scanty pages 
of this last-mentioned work are devoted al- 
most exclusively to the fugitive efforts of 
the imagination ; a collection very enter- 
fainicg, and, in some respects usefal, but 
quite inadequate to the purposes of the pre- 
set undertaking,’ which undertaking has 
arisen out cf the inconvenience experienced 
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by myself from the want of such a collee- 
tivn.as that which T now present to (he pub- 
lic.—--The Political Register contained all 
the promulgated authentic documents of the 
times, whether of a Public nature, as rela- 
ting to more than one nation, such as trea- 
ties, conyentions, manifestoes, &c. &c.; 
or, Foreign Olfictal, as relating to the inter- 
nal affairs of foreign nations respectively ; 
or, Domestic Official, as relating solely to 
the internal affiirs of this kingdom. The 
Parliamentary Debates, given with so much 
correctuess and such perfect impartial'ty, 
including the minutes of each day’; bust- 
ness, together with a complete collection 
of all the mater:al accounts and other do- 
cuments submitted to the two Houses, left 
n thing to desire as a record f the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature Bot, there 
was yet one source of political information 
left io waste itselfin the stream of tine ; that 
source which Tam now making an allempt 
to preserve. Mr, Adam, in his letter to 
the Abbé de Mably, upon the subject of an 
inteniion on the part of the latte, to write 
a history of the American Revolution, re- 
mind: that celebrated person, that, amongst 
the most important of his materials, he must 
consider, the English and the American 
Public Journals of the time, for, that though 
he wi'l not find there a true account of the 
motives by which many of the leading men 
in each country were secretly aciuated, he 
w Il find there, and there ouly, a perfectly 
rue account of the opinions and feelings of 
the people upon every topic and event, and 
will also perecive the means that were made 
use of, sometimes for good and sometimes 
for evil, to check or to encourage, to pro- 
duce or to destr y, those opinions and those 
feelings; and that, thus, he wiil frequently 
clearly discover the origin of measures, 
which, without attending to this the only 
record of public opinion, he would never be 
able to trace to their true source. Aad, 
where is the political observer, who does not 
perceive the justice, aad the application to 
the present times, of these remarks of the 
American President ? We dear what is ad- 
vanced in >tate Papers and oiher documents 
strictly official; but, we well koow, that 
the real motive is there frequently disguised ; 
and we also know, that the language in par- 
liament is seldom without some degree of 
reserve. To come at a full view, or, at 
least, the fullest that is to be obtained, of the 
motives of public men, we must have re- 
course to the public journals, where the par- 
tisans, and where sometimes the ministers 
themselves under the cover of partisans, feel 
the public pulse, always endeavour to direct 
the public opinion, and, where we, in many 
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cases, perceive them yielding to that opinion 
Here, too, we must look for the statements 
and the reasoning, made use of at the time, 
in justification or in contemnation, of every 
public measure, especially during the proro- 
gation of parliament; and, at subsequent 
epochs, these are extremely usefal to reter 
to, because, being the effect of first impres- 
sions, they generally present, the most natu- 
ral and most forcible view of the best and 
the’worst side of every subject they treat of, 
and because, from them, as from radical po- 
sittons, we are almost always enabled to trace 
the adverse disputants through all the ranifi- 
cations of the dispute, and thereby to arrive 
at the means of forming a correct and settled 
Opinion for ourselves. Upon the subjects, 
for instanee, of the turning out of Mr. Ad 
dington, that of the formation of the new 
ministry, and of the Additional Force Bill of 
Mr. Pitt, subjects which circumstances have 
now revived, we are, by this work, enabled 
to recur to the public language and senti- 
ments of the months ct April, May, and 
June last; to refresh our inemories as to the 
first professions of the political parties, as 
well as to the feelings, and expectations of 
the public; a recurrence obviously of great 
advantage to every politician and to every 
reader upon political subjects. — Mr, Adams, 
in the letter before referred to, after so ear- 
nestly recommending a careful reference to 
the public joarnals of England and America, 
acknowledges the great dilliculty of obtain- 
ing the means of so doing, owing te the 
bulky and perishable nature of all such pub- 
lications; and, indeed, out of, perbaps, a 
hundred thousand sets of London public 
journals for the year that has just expired, 
there are not, probably, with the exception 
of those which are preserved in a few of the 
coffee-houses and reading-rooms, twenty ua- 
broken sets now in existence. The author 
ot the Prain Rerty,a pamphlet very ofien 
quoted in the Political Register, observes, 
when speaking of Mr. Addington's accep- 
tance of office in }801, that “ those who 
** really wish to form a fair judgment upon 
«* the subject, shonid turn back to the news. 
*« papers of the day.” ‘This is very true; 
but, dew were those persons to profit from 
this observation, when, probably, out of the 
thousand or two thousand, who read the 
pamphiet, not more chan one or two bad it 
in their power to tura back to the osewspa- 
pers of the day? All the principal Lon 
papers must be referred to; and where. is 
the person, wha purchases those pape at 
the expense of, al least, a hundred pounds a 
year: It any one takes them all, who is 
Urere that preserves them? And, if we could 
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be the task of hunting out the * two grain® 
‘© of wheat in a bushel of chaff,” without 
the aid of table of contents, index, or any 
other of the facilittes presented in a volume 
like the present ?——Besides the articles re- 
lating to what has become, or is likely at 
any time to become, matter of party contro- 
versy, those of a more speculative turn, rela- 
ting to whatever is connected with the 
science of politics, have been carefully col- 
lected ; and, it is presumed, that the extend- 
ing of ihe compass of the work, so as to em- 
brace, as tar as has been found practicable, 
the public journals of America and France, 
will be preductive of great utility. The 
work has, as I before stated, arisen out of 
the inganvenience which I myself expes 
rienced for the want of such a collection; 
aud, it appears to me, that in possession of 
the three works, the Political Kegister, the 
Parliamentary Debates, and the Spirit of the 
Public Journals, the politician and the histo- 
rian will possess every help aiforded them 
by the press, relaiuve to the feelings, opi- 
nions, aud facts of the times ~W ith re- 
gard to the manner in which the compila- 
tion has been made, while I have thought it 
necessary, in order to show the spirit of the 
times and of the different parties, to preserve 
the light as well as the serious matter, whe- 
ther in verse or prose, and whether in praise 
or censure of public men, little as. well as 
great, | have observed, in every instance, the 
inost scrupulous impartiality, without, op 
any occasion, availing myself.of the oppor- 
tunity of blunting a shaft when aimed at the 
party to which I may be supposed to. be at- 
tached, or even when aimed at myself; pex- 
fectly ready to be included in the ayowal, 
that every one oughtto sink, when pot sup- 
ported by reason and truth. The order.is, of 
course, Chronological. Each article has.a 
head descriptive of its subject, and noticing 








the particular publication from. which it is» 


taken. The subjects together with the dates 
are again noticed in the running title at, the 
top of the respective pages. The whole..is 
preceded by a Table of Contents, ,and fol- 
lowed bya copious. Index. ‘The, volume, 
which inclades about tive hundred different 
articles, extends to above thirteen ‘bnuadsed 
pages, and contains, upon fine papes,and in 
a character of the same.sizeas that of; the 


Political Register, as much ,matter.,.as (de 


usually contained in seven.of those, ociavo 


volumes which are. generally sold..at.cight | 






abi linge each in boards, The. price, 
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The. publishers are .Ma; BuppiPa 
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jarden> and the work may be had by ap- 
plicatiow to any of the Booksellers or News- 
sen of London or Westminster.——The 
ay of publication will be Friday next, the 
first of February. Ws. Copzert. 
January 25, 1806. 





—————— — 


* * Number 53 of Tue Panui amMen- 
vary Desates, being the first Nomber 
forthe present Session, is vow ready for delt- 
rery, and the public may be assured, that 
the Nombers will succeed each other with 
out the least delay. 





MR. PITTS PARISH ARMY. 

Sir, —~— The attention of military men 
being much occupied, at this crisis, by the 
impending discussion of the state of the 
army, more particularly of the frmous 
Project Bill; and Mr. Pitt having already 
hinted his iatention of defending this mea- 
sure; thoagh very uneqnal to such a task, I 
cannot resist attempting a few observations 
on the subject. From what Iam able to 
collect from’ newspaper reports, the: hon. 
gent. asserts, “ that every advantave that 
“could have been expected, has accrued 
“ from the measure,” This is no doubt a 
negative sort of commendation. Most men 
of sound and unbiassed judgment, predicted 
that no good could or would ensue from it. 
Rut, as every bad measure may be rendered 
more or less misclievous according to its 
mode of execution, I affirm, that less evil 
might have ensued in this instance; and, 
therefore, more good. Indeed, Sir, it is 
very evident, that the projector has been 
coipletely deceived and disappointed, but, 
rather than confess himself in the wrong, he 
will have recourse to sophistry. I would 
recommend to the hon. gent. the following 
passage froin the Rambler : As all error is 
"meanness, it becomes every man who con- 
i sults his own dignity, to retract it as soon 
— he discovers it, without fearing any 
, vomsure so much as that of his own 
mind” If he really expected to raise no 
More than three or four thousand men, what 
possible excuse can be made for the addition 
to our expense in the officers of fifty or sixty 
Fattalions ? Battalions formed for the express 
purpese of receiving, and vursing the hon. 
ead oe = bantlings. And, so much 
might a. armeéd, least the dear creatures 
wel lected, that, ere the bill bad 
passed the House of Lords, the gazettes 


were overswolh with the commissions of of- | 


“che leas battalions, in @ manner 
Volaineer Manis, * Ht sich uation Yas we 


cewary,- there would have beem -some ap- 
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pearance of economy to have officered these 
battalions from the half-pay list; instead of 
which, that list will eventually be more than 
doubled by this verv measure. It is here 
worthy of remark, that, although, in all the 
plans and projects of the late and present 
inimisters, the constant song was the source 
of the half-pay list, as providing offtcers ; 
although we have largely encreased our re- 
gular army, and we have raised an army of 
reserve, an army of volunteers, and an army 
of parish men, with light battalions, colonial 
batrations, and a long list of er cerera’s, two- 
thirds of the superior officers reduced at the 
peace of Amicns cannot get employment, 
abd remain on the half-pay list, on an al- 
lowance insufficient to procure them bread! 
Amongst the many wonderful merits of this 
bill, we are seriously told, that it has had 
the effect of improving the recruiting for 
the regular army. Now, Sir, I confess, I do 
not credit the assertion that the service bas 
had any additional success; but, if it has, [ 
think it might be accounted for, by the abo- 
lition of balloting, the want of work at this 
season; and the high price of bread; and, 


if there has occurred such a change, how: 


wiil ministers accoant for their inconsistency, 
in resorting no later than last mouth to the 
measure of recruiting for rank ? Which-is 
at this moment going on in thecavalry. It 
is rather singular, too, that ministers have 
been constantly assuring us, that we had a 
sufficiency of this force; yet, three times. 
has this mode of forcing men for this service 
been resorted fo. But, Sir, although there 
are many reasons totally unconnected with 
Mr. Pitt's project, by which any increase of 
recruits might be accounted for, it is not the 
case. From the incapacity of Mr. Pitt as a 
war minister; by the treatment of the 
army at the peace; by the vote of thanks, 
&e: ke. &c, &c. to those citizens, in scarlet, 
who full of resolution, and rick in loyalty, with 
their splendid colours and ‘exemplary bounds, \o 
borrow military phrases, from one of the 
worthies delegated by Mr. Addington to 
command one of those corps, who were “ to 
‘ horl back the thander on the heads of 
« our enemies ;” the military character has 
been so munch degraded that no temporizing 
schemewill ever restore toit its lustre. We must 
get rid of the projector and his projects ; we 
must try to forget that military honours have 
ever been trampled upon by shop-keepers 5 
and, by placing the fame and honour of the 
army in the hands of men of real virtue and 
merit: Each of us may with pride exull in 
the mame of Svuldicr. l am, Sir, sours, 
&e. &e. Mires. 
January, 23, 1805. 
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LETTER or Mr. BURKE, 


RELATIVE TO IRISH CATHOLICS, 


(This letter, or rather extract of a letter 
(for the authenticity of which I pledge my- 
self) was published, on a printed half-sheet, 
in Ireland, in 1792; a time, when minis- 
ters were endeav uring to put a stop to an 
intended petition of the Catholics to the 
Irish parliament for relief. Its application 
to the present times, an apolication which 
every one must perceive, is the circumstance 
which induces me to publish it here. 
Wa. C.} 

I find what pains the Irish government 
has taken to perplex itself. As to some 
gentlemen amongst the Catholics, I should 
be rather surprised if they did not act just 
as they have done, upon any signification 
from power. Those of any fortane are per- 
sons of ancient and respectable families, 
though none of them have, of late, and 
many of them never, illustrated their names. 
Their education, connexions, habits, and 
sole views of preferment have been in France 
aod Gerinany, where their pedigrees alone 
afforded them avy hope of distinciion, They 
were, therefore more proud of their qua- 
lity of gentlemen, than mvany of those could 
be who had hopes from any thing else. On 
the other hand, the majority of their own 
communion who remained in the kingdom, 
being doomed to an abject servitude, and by 
the laws, (so faras laws could operate in that 
case) sentenced to beggary, the distinction 
between the old gentlemen who stll re- 
tained their religion and estates, and the 
commonality of that religion, and middle 
sort, was, without all comparison, greater 
than between people of the same ranks 
among Protestants. To my knowledge (at 
least in my time) they perfectly despised 
their brethren, and would have been glad 
at any time, if any thing, without extreme- 
ly wounding their conscience, or perhaps 
rebounding on themselves, could have been 
contrived to discriminate them from the 
rest of the description, even at the expense 
of those from whom they were so separated 
—they would have desired nothing better. 
As a new race of Roman Catholics have 
nisen by their industry, their abilities, 
and their good fortune, to considerable 
opulence, and of course to an independent 
spirit; I observed that the old standard 
gentlemen were still less disposed to them 
(a8 rivals in consideration and importance) 
than to the old Catholics, who were only 
poor siraggling cottagers, farmers, or t ades- 
wed; they despised them less, but they hate 
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them more. If this spirit should continue, 
(I should not at all be amazed, though ex. 
tremely concerned to find it so), if they 
should chuse of the two, rather to remain 
ander their present disqualifications, than 
nartake in the advantages of freemen, with 
those they ought to cherish, love, protect, 
and co-operate with in every thing ration- 
ally proposed for their common. benefit, 
If you happen to fall in with avy gentle- 
man who is in the situation, without having 
acquired the character I have described, try 
to get him to make the rest sensible of the 
mischief which must avsise to himself and 
others of the same description, from che- 
rishing any longer this mistaken spirit, so 
perfectly contrary to their dignity and their 
interest. By comparing themselves with 
the individuals of their brethren, they may 
indulge some sort of pride; bot if they 
compare themselves with the Protestants, 
either in landed property, in titles, in rank, 
in gentility, illustrated by great otfices and 
high commands, ‘they are as nothing ; and 
even by many Protestauts they are equalled, 
and indeed much exceeded ip the vain mat- 
ter upon which they despise their brethren. 
But by indentifying themselves. to the corps 
to which they natura'!ly belong, their pro- 
pertics will tell ten-told in consideration ; 
then, and then only, they become of real 
importance ; and, if they know how to use 
their situation, may ravk, as. 1 wish them 
todo, with any men in the kingdom. 
As to the Catholic clergy, I am not ‘at all 
surprised at their servility. The name of 
a popish priest has so long been .a matter of 
reproach, and of a mixed, heterogencous 
sensation of fear, abhorrence, and contempt, 
that there was no charge, however absurd 
and ridiculous, which would not readily be 
credited against them; they were supposed to 
be possessed of an influence hardly possible to 
be obtained by any set of men, but which, 
in them, had no existence in that degree, 
or (to my certain Knowledge) almost in aoy 
degree at all; so that every disorder amongst 
the common people was attributed either 10 
their direction or connivance. As, Catholic 
secular clergy without any svpport,, from 
the state, it was impossible that their power 
should be considerable. Every, part of che 
dogmas of that religion is so known, .s0 
fixed, so much in rule, and so unalterable 
that the clergy had no scope in the wide 
field of metaphysical, theological, or criti- 
cal matters, (which form means of obtain- 
ing friends and partisans, and: prodyciog 
pleasing novelties to the audiegce), to exer- 





cise. these modes of influence which are’ 
Wii at to be so.very powerful,—-The sacra- 
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ments are in the same frame ; the confes- 
sion which is thought so mach of, 1s but a 
routine, and may be made, to any; and 
the absolutions, on the conditions of which 
the penitent himself must judge, is a thing 
of course. The masses are at a fixed rate, 
and never are, or can be refused, or delayed. 
Preaching, the most powerful arm of po- 
pular priesthood, ts sparingly used by them 
—and what there is of it, is mostly in the 
' bands of friars, who have something more 
of influegce than the parish clergy, but 
not mach. If the Catholic clergy shou'd 
be so unwise as to meddle in political 
matters, and disgust their people, they may 
lose the litile consideration they possess ; 
they may lose their flocks, and they will 





| But, if they either wholly lie by, or fall 
in with their people in their civil pursuits, 
'which the others understand better than 
the clergy do, and which they will pursue, 
whether the clergy like it or not, they will 
rise every day in the respect and influence 
which belongs to their office. Let them 
not deceive themselves ; they cannot pos- 
sess the sources of influence and lead, 
that are in the hands of dissenters of other 
descriptions ; but, if they do not counter- 
act their own interests, there is a decent 
field yetopen to them. As to govern- 
ment, I see their scheme has been to divide 
the Catholics; a measure which, whether 
they mean to use them to counteract other 
more dangerous factions, or merely to keep 
them aloof from those factions, 1s equally 
ill-judged and mischievous. They may 
divide them indeed, but in the partition, 
the weakest part will fall to their share. 
The strength of the Catholics is not in 
their dozen or score of old gentlemen; 
weak indeed they would be, if this were 
the case. Their force consists in two 
things ; their numbers, and their growing 
property, which grows with the growth of 
the country itself, and contributes to ils 
increase,—[f government abstracts the old 
gentlemen from that which is the nataral 
strength of the body, they will leave the 
gentlenien without credit, and themselves 
without the service they might derive from 
their influence with the rest ; they will 


thn, substance and catch a shadow -in- 
ced. 








DEFENCE 
OF THE FUNDING sysTEM. 
Stk,——Your Political Register finds its 
way to this remote corner of the British Isles. 
fesuming’ on yout ‘indulgence, Lf request 
Permission to state, that there are two im- 
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have neither profit nor credit in return, 
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portant subjects occasionally discussed ig 
your work, of which, my view is essentially 
at variance with yours. They are those of 
the paper currency, and the national debt of 
our country, On the first of these, to 
which I now confine myself, there appears 
to me to be much and general misapprehen- 
sion.——When you hear the mass of paper 
in circulation throughout this country spoken 
of, you frequently find that it is confounded 
with the currency of America, An. 1770-53, 
and with the assignats of France, of a more 
modern date ; and thus it is attempted, to as- 
simulate what is ¢oto clo distinct.— There 
are, Sir, two different descriptions of paper 
currency; the one spurious, and the other 
legitimate, the former has its origin in po- 
verty, and has no solid basis whereon to 
stand; it is the herald of the wants of its 
authors, and often the harbinger of their 
ruin; suspicion, and despondency march in 
its train; its increase superinduces its de- 
preciation, and its depreciation produces a 
compulsory increase, until at lengih resem- 
bling the lean and surivelicd kine of the 
Egyptian Monarch of old, it swallows up and 
devours all the comforts of the land. But 
the latter isthe genuine offspring of the com- 
mercial prosperity of a country, and the re- 
presentative of its riches, it rests upon the 
basis of immense national and individual 
opulence; it invigorates its parent, facili- 
tates and forwards her operations, and fure 
nishes the means of wafting her to the dis- 
tant cornera of the world.—-—There is be- 
twixtthe two this farther remarkable dis« 
tinction; the spurious currency comes for 
ward amidst national distress or uational de- 
gradation; the other retires at the approach 
of either. National prosperity. makes the 
last to expand as the flowers of the san; na- 
tional adversity as a chilling frost shrivels up 
its sinews, and soon causes its annihilation. 
——Here, Mr. Cobbett, I think you exclaim. 
What! do you indeed mean to affirm that 
the paper currency of our covptry indicates 
our prosperity? What! when 38 millions 
are circulated by the Bankof I-ngland alone, 
and when the gold of this last lies under par- 
liamentary interdict? Why! if these are in- 
dications of our prosperity, we are prospe- 
rous indeed! But, | cry meicy, Sir, Per- 
mit me to say, that you take too limited a 
view of the paper currency of the kingdom. 
You appear to me to consider only one side 
of this important national question, You 
take a station near the Bank of England ; 
from that station you survey the horizon or 
commerce ; and, because your friends sod 

ou canuot at once convert the notes of that 
Bank into gold, you augur the decline and 
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fall of the country. ‘Thus the seaman, as 
yet inexperienced on the deep, when the 


| 
| 


gale increases, and the b Jlows roar, figures | 
to himself “ the wreck of nature, and the | 


* crush of worlds.” He is at the moment 


unable to reficct that the elementary wartare | 


is, perbaps, conlined to the latitude in which 
he toils, th ot its effects are beneficial to mil- 
hions of his fellow creatures; that by puri- 
fying the atmosphere it expels pestilence and 
plague, and conveys a salubsions influence 
through regions wiich should otherwise be 
sceves of desolation ——it is, I presume, ge- 
nerally admitted, that the greater part of 
the years 1802-3, were uncommonly unfa- 
vourable to commercial men; the dread of 
invasion, the new channels through which 
commerce had to force its way, and a multi- 
tude of other causes combined in damping 
commercial enterprise. A general want of 
contidence was the result; and the conse- 
quences were contemplated by many with 
serious apprebension. During this period, | 
admit, that the issue of paper by the Bank 
of Eogland increased; but, I affirm, that 
the issue of paper, whether in the shape of 
bills or notes, decreased throughout the 
kingdom at large in a tenfold ratio; and, 
farther, that this deerease of the latter, natu- 
rally and necessarily (as shall be by and by 





explained) occasioned the increase of the | 


former. 
access to the books of any or all of the Scotch 
Banks, you would have found that they had 
less paper (perhaps by one half) in cireula- 


years past; and, I dare contend, that with 


For example, Sir; had you had | 


the single exception of the Bank of England, | 


the same fact would be found true in every 
Bank where paper is circulated throughout 
the British Empire.—In one borough, Sir, 
in this northern district there‘are two agents 
for two of the Edinburgh Banks. ‘They 
have frequently discounted bills to the ex- 
tent of £10,000 per week; but for the 
greater part of last year, their discounts were 
limited by the express commands of their 
constituents to £500 per week. The conse- 
quence was an almost total staguation of our 
little trade. A bank note had become a 
vara avis in terris; and we were literally 
in numerous instances driven to the neces- 
sity of bartering our commodities, because of 
the want of a circulating medium. Some 
of our half-thiokers on these subjects, might 
natutally exclaim? What! Net have notes 
enough. Is it not the interest of a banker 
to circulate his paper? And when molti- 
tades call upon him to do so, are not his 
profits increased in that ratio? But, Sir, 
aese wise men should do the bankers the 


- eS ee 
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justice to allow that they are the best judges 
of their own interest. Circulating their pa- 
per when that circulation is steady, is no 
doubt, their profit; but when a general want 
of conddence renders the circulation other- 
wise, it becomes necessary for them to re- 
strict it; nay, it becomes impracticable for 
them to do the contrary; and this for va- 
rious reasons. ——IJst. Common sense wil! 
dictate the propriety of restricting discouuts, 
when the stagnation of commerce destroys 
the basis on which credit re-ts; or, in other 
words, destroys property. J do net know, 
Sir, how Mr. Abraham Newland, and your 
London bankers do busifess, but | bave 
never yet known a banker to be one of 
those polite accommodating gentlemen who 
would at once give their notes tomen, of 
whose pecuniary abilties they were doubt- 
ful; for what is the nature of the transac- 
tion into which a banker enters, when he 
discounts a merchants bill fof three months? 
He, in fact, becomes guarantee to the public 
for that merchant during that period, and ta 
the eatent of the sum discounted; or, in 
other words, his fortune must to this extent 
be at the mercy of the holder of bis notes, 
until the merchant whom he has accommo: 
dated returns the value. 2dly, Bankers 
ate of all others the most severe checks apoa 
each others operations. A bank agent who 
is employed in circulating the notes of anj 
banking company, is ex officio, an agent of 
hostility to every other Bank. If he does not 
accept of the notes of other bankers in part 





tiow last year, than they have had for many | of the payment which he receives, he io- 


jures their credit with the public; and this 
immediately compresses or destroys the cir- 
culation of their paper. Ifhe does accept ot 
their notes, it is his business, bis direct 
trade, to pick up as many of them as he 
possibly can; he consequently, asks bis 
friends to assist hin in doing so, 80 as to cir- 
culate his own in lieu; and thus, in every 
possible manner collects the notes of his op- 
ponents, and pours them back upon them- 
selves, so that if they have been incautious 
they must necessarily be distressed if not 
ruined. The general practice, indeed, 's 
that the country agents of the different 
bankers, if situated near each other, exchange 
notes weekly; (c.g) if A. has picked up 
10,000 of nt notes, and B. has only 5,000 
of A.’s, B. must in licu of the other 5,000 
give A. a draft.on his constituents, or more 
commonly on London payable at sight ; and 
if the later, B.'s correspondents in, London 
must possess assets to enable them to honour 
this draft. Thus from the course of ex- 
change B.’s constituents instead of being 
gainers, may, at times, be exposed to a po 
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render this abundantly obvious.—The same 


Hence alsoit follows, thatone Bank mast of ' causes which occasioned a pressure upon the 


necessity be in some measure res rained and 
regulated by the operations of another ; hence 
the improbability, or rather the impossibility 
of their embarking in any improper specula- 
tions, and hence in a great measure the im- 
portant fact, that very few bankers indeed, 
iy comparison with other classes of the com- 
munity become insolvent, or if they do, the 
loss to the public can seldom be considerable. 
——3ily, The public at large have a salu- 
tary jealousy of the pecumiary abilities of 
bankers; and this jealousy invariably re- 
stricts the circulation of their paper during a 
time of commercial distress. The same 
want of confidence in the public which leads 
bankers on the one hand to limit their dis- 
counts, has also on the other hand its effects 
on the public mind, and leads individuals to 
refuse the paper of all banks, those of une- 
guivocal responsibility excepted.——Sup- 
pose, that Iam pressed for money, I will 
only apply for the bank notes which I can 
circulate with facility, or of which I cannot 
doubt my creditor's acceptance. Indeed, 
Sir, to speak of a banker who does not enjoy 
the confidence of the public, is almost to ex- 
press a solecism in language. -Such a man 
is doomed to toil perpetually at the stone of 
Sisyphus, Nor is it in his power seriously 
to injure the community; and for this ob- 
vious reason, they will not permit him to do 
so, they will not take his notes. —— These, 
Sir, are some of the reasons which lead me 
ty bcheve that the circulation of paper in the 
British Empire, never can produce the evils 
Which some of your correspondents seem to 
apprehend, Nay, on the contrary, that the 
énazing facility which it affords to commer- 
Gil operations has tended to advance, and 
Wil continue to promote our wealth and our 
prosperity, so as to enable our happy Isle 
still to litt up its head in the ocean as one of 
the wonders of the world. Presuming to 
borrow as in some degree applicable, the 
beautiful idea by which you yourself iijustrate 
another subject in your No. of the 8th Cur. 
P. 874, I remark, that as there is in the 
latural world “+ just horses enough: to eat 
the hay, and hay enough to maintain. the 
horses,” so in the commercial world, there 
will be bills and bonds and bank-notes, while 
ommerce flourishes, and public confidence 
Prevails; and that in proportion as. the former 
'¢ UDproperly hahted down, the latter wu 
potter and moulder into ruin. I bave said 
*bove that the decrease of a paper currency 
broughout the" kingdom, -necessarily .in- 
: oa the circalation of that-of the Raok of 
ogland, and Ihave also hinted what may 


| private banks, may searcely lead them to 
apply for aid to the great Nucleus of najion- 
al wealth. Happily for this country, as a 
tower of strength it was enabled to stand 
firm. It held forth its protection, and it has 
done so with success; so that vow our dith- 
culties are vanishing, and matters go back to 
theix usual channel; and, I expect soon to 
hear that the discount: of the Bank of Ei g- 
land shail be gradually reduced, and that re« 
course upon it shall be inversely as the restos 
ration of the commercial capital and confi- 
dence of the country Here bowever, some 
| may remark, chat the last paragraph is a tacit 
admission that had not the bank of Kogiand 
been under parliamentary restriction, the 
bubble would bave burst ere now, and our 
paper currency would have shewn itself in 
all its deforaity. Ido admit, Sir, that in 
the case in question, the interference of par- 
liam-nt was highly expedient; and, I feel 
pertectiy confident that when it ceases to be 
s0, it will no longer exist. Is not the foster- 
| ing care of par iament necessary tor the sup- 
port of our commerce ? Are not the bounties 
‘granted by parliament for the importation of 
somne connpodiiies and drawbacks on the ex- 
| ports of others ? /s it proper that parliament 
shou'd interfere in preventing the export of 
our raw materials, should puaish the man 
who would decoy our artizaus; should guard 
even against the export of our coins, should 
condemn as a ireitor the man who counters 
feits it: may, in many instances, siretch 
forth its arm to protect the interests of the 
people again t their own infatuation aud 
folly; and, can it be improper ata time of 
great alarm, that parliament should interfere 
to preserve our great National Bank from 
the effects of the timidity of some, and the 
hoarding avarice of others, so as to maijotain 
its action in the commercial system, in a re- 
semblance to that of the heart, which in, the 
haman frame repels the blood into is various 
minute ramifications, and preserves its lide, 
its health, anJ its vigour, But, suppose, for 
a moment, thatthe treasure of the Bank of 
England (call it 18 millions sterling) bad 
been left by parliament #t tbe mercy of the 
public, at the juncture when we expected to 
measure swords with our evemies oa British 
soil, at the time when all our gold and silver 
seemed ta have fled again to the bowels of 
the earth; do you realy conceive, that a 
sum. which would be little more than a gui- 
nea to cach inhabitant of this kingdom, could 
have much ameliorated ours fuation; or, as 
of all diseases, panic is ameng the most in- 
- fectious, would it not have disappeared with 
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the rest of our coin? Thank God, Sir, things 
now begin to wear a different aspect. Our 
guineas are again returning from their lusa- 
ing holes; our miserly poltroons teel the 
loss of their 5 per cent interests, and send 
the contents of their money bags into cu 

culation. But I have sometimes heard 
it argued against paper currency, that the 
advance in the price of labour consequent 
(as it is said) on its extension, will raise the 
price of our manufactures so as to enable 
other nations to undersell us in foreign 
markets. If this is founded in truth, it fur- 
nishes a strong argument against that de- 
preciation of our paper which is so much 
spoken of. But, Sir, on the supposition 
thai the inhabitants of this country had in 
their power to increase the coins of our 
country, so as to substiture 20 shillings ster- 
ling for every 20 shilling note now in 
circulation; or, in other words, supposing 
that the astonishing opulence of this coun- 
try consisted of gold and silver in guineas 
and shillings, instead of the paper which 
represents them; Lask, would not the ef- 
fect on the price of labour be precisely-ihe 
same ? It would beyond a doubt. It is not 
to be denied, that the increase of wealth 
has some effect in lessening the quantum of 
any commodity which the component parts 
of that wealth usually pr. cure, and the rea- 
son is more obvious than we are generally 
aware of, There are none of your coun- 
try readers, who (like myself) are in mo- 
derate circumstances, that do not dread 
the residence of two or three of our mo- 
dern nabobs in their neighbourhood. Why? 
Because an increase in the rate of wages, 
and in the price of every country commo- 
dity is the consequence. The possessor of 
immense wealth does not attach the same 
value to a guinea, that the man does who 
must earn it by hard libour. When the 
former hires servants or employs day la- 
bou-ers, he does not Aigg/e about a few ex- 
tra shillings, as the latter is constrained to 
do. But the menial wil! not serve, vor wi!] 
the labourer work for less money to you or 
to me than they can procure from our opu- 
lent neighbour; and hence, perhaps, more 
than fiom any other cause the advance in 
the price of labour in Britain. But, Sir, 
this is necessary; the infallible attendant 
On Increased opulence, and: it is a question 
perfecily distinct from that which Iam now 
erguing. I do not now inquire how far 
opulence is or is not morally or politically 
considered a blessing to a country; nor, do 
t ask, whether it was better for us that our 
generals and senators were ciicinnate. 
What | now argue is, that effecis precisely 
Dridhounts . 4 
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the samewould flow from increased opaleice, 
and consequently, our relative situation with 
respect to foreign countries would be the 
same, whether this wealib consisted of golj 
and silver, or (as is the fact) partly of the 
paper that represents them.—But, I woul 
further inquire, from what quarter it is tha, 
we have to apprehend the rivalship 11, ques. 
tion. Is it from America, Mr. Cobbet? 
You have resided in that country! Say, does 
not the wages of a common day labourer 
there, equal that of the most ingenious me. 
chanics in England. Is this rivalship ap. 
prehended from France, from Holland, 
from any one of the nations of the Conti- 
nent? What! Is it necessary to explain to 
you, Sir. Is it necessary to adduce argu- 
ments to convince the least intelligent indi- 
vidual in this hitherto highly favoured isle, 
that the preponderance of Britain in the 
scale of civilisation, of commerce, of wealth, 
and of power, depends by no means sw 
much on the value of labour, on her insular 
situation, on her population, climate, or 
any similar cause, as on the enterprise, and 
on the virtues of her inhabitants; on the 
astonishing extent of her capital, and above 
all, on having that enterprise aud this capi- 
tal cherished and secured by her free go- 
vernment, and by her mild and equitable 
laws; laws that under a merciful Provi- 
dence protect the Sovereign on his throne, 
while by their benignant influence the 
humble peasant eats the fruit of his own 
wine, and sits under his own figtree. It is 
true, Sir, that attempts have frequently been 
made to establish commerce on the conti- 
nent of Europe with partial success. Under 
the reigns of Henry of Navarre, and Lewis 
the just, Rouen, and Poictiers, and Nismes, 
became famous for their manufactures. 
Under the guardianship of the House of 
Orange, Holland became a commercial and 
an Opulent state. But, Sir, Lewis the 
X1Vth was able by his own arbitrary fiat 
to revoke the edict of Nantz, and to banis& 
commerce together with 800,000 of hi 
best subjects, and Holland is now blessed 
with Gallic fraternity, nor does there ap- 
pear a shadow of reason to apprehend, that 
in the presence of the great, the mighty, the 
puissant Napoleon, commerce will evel 
dare to raise her humble head. ' No, Si, 
before the nations of Europe can prove the 
commercial rivals of Britain, they must leara 
to admire, and they must for ages study 
imitate. May Heaven long prescrve 't. 
Our British Constitution——I am, Si; 
yours, &c. D: N. 

Ultima Thule, Dec. 28, 1804. 

N, B. Since I wrote the above, I 1 
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ceived your No. of the 15th current, in 
which I find a letter bearing the signature 
of Crito. The sapient writer appears to be 
preparing a mine wherewith to blow up the 
aper currency of the country. He, how- 
ever, in the outset very shrewdly endea- 
yours to saye the lawyer's fees, by asking 
the opinion of counsel through the medium 
of the Political Register. —The ingenuity 
of his argument is striking. ‘This sort of 
hocus pocus work, as he elegantly calls it, 
enables the man who yesterday stood be- 
hind our chair, to day to excel m magnifi- 
cence the Howards, the Percys, and the 
Kussels. (i. e.) Paper currency enables 
the man who was lately in poverty, ina 
little time to sit in his carriage, to build 
splendid houses, to purchase extensive 
demesnes, and to command all the luxuries 
of life. Ergo, paper currency ruins the 
country !! L could wish much for the sake 
of my poor native land, that Crito had con- 
descended to instruct us in this conjuring 
art. 


ON CRIMINAL JUDICATURE: 

Sir, Montesquieu observes, that a 
political constitution may be free, and the 
subject not, and that the subject may be 
free, and not the constitution. Undoubted- 
ly, the end of all governments ought to be 
the happiness of the people. The funda- 
mental political laws are the means by 
which this end is to be accomplished. But 
as all human contrivances are in their own 
natu re very imperfect, in every complicated 
political system, however skilfully con- 
strucied, and however well adapted it may 
be in appearance to secure the practical 
good of those for whose use it is designed, 
partial disorder and abuse naust frequently 
be produced by the operation of accidental 
causes. In all those various depositaries 
of delegated authority to which responsi- 
bility is attached, there must exist a portion 
more or less of power, not subject to the 
plain and palpable check of fixed laws, but 
exercised according to the discretion of the 
individual by whom it is held; and on that 
account peculiarly liable to be abused, and 
prevented from its original design by the 
ow and selfish passions of mankind, The 
Control of responsibility can only be of 
use In extreme cases; it never can operate 
as an adequate corrective for all the various 
sbuses to which discretionary power is 
dopa ee are,. however, certain 
ns in the human mind, which 
when properly laid hold of, may be formed 
into very powerful principles of action, and 
way be rendered instrumental in regulating 
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the most delicate parts of the political ma- 


chine Asa manis created for society, he 
is disposed by the better principles of his 
nature to conciliate the good-will of his 
fellow creatures, and to shun their enmity 
or contempt. Hence it is that the influence 
of manners predominate so powerfully im 
the constitution of society, and from this 
source also, the general approbation or 
odium of mankind derives its peculiar 
power over those who are chosen to fill re- 
sponsible stations, and who may be placed 
beyond the control of positive laws. This 


species of restraint can only exist in its full 


force under a free constitution, and in an 
improved state of society, In Britain, not 
only the general spirit of the civil and poli- 
tical laws, but the peculiar manner of the 
people, and their high degree of improve- 
ment, tend to facilitate the developement 
of this principle of action, and to open a 
very wide field for its operation Accord 
ingly, the influence of popular opinion, 
though it has no direct share in the consti« 
tution, possesses considerable etliciency as 
an indirect control. It forms, in strict 
theory, no part of the mechanism, but it is 
an admirable instrament for regulating its 
nicest motions, and for counteracting in 
some degree the eflect of those radical im- 
perfections, inherent in the materials of 
which the machine is constructed. But 
this restraint even under the fostering 
influence of the British constitution, is far 


from being complete, and it only requires a 


considerable degree of shamelessenss and 
insensibility to the well merited reproaches 
of mankind, to outrage, even in Britain, the 
feelings of the people, and to execute mea- 
sures generally odious. Perhaps in no one 
point is discretionary power more frequent- 
ly abused than in the selection of men to 
fill situations of great trust and responsibi-« 
lity, not so much from an eye to service, ag 
to gratify despicable views of temporary 
interest, and as the qualities which form 
the moral and intellectual character, often 
appear under very dubious lights, a pretext 
never will be wanting in any case of this 


sort for keeping out of view the moving” 


prineiple of action. ——~The same author to 
whom J have already alluded, observes, that 
it is on the excellence of the criminal laws, 
that the liberty of the subject principally 
depends. But, however excellent the cri- 
minal laws of any country may be, a most 
important trust must still bes left to those 
who.are appointed to give them practical 


effect. 
levelled at the liberty of the subject, by the 


- choice of bad men to preside over the ad- 


. 


As fatal a blow, may indeed, be’ 
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yinistration of criminal justice, as by a 
corruption of the laws themselves. ‘The 
personal character of a man ought to be 
examined by very severe tests, before the 
important duties of a judge be committed 
to his charge, 
of his professional life ought to be reviewed, 
and more particula:ly all the intermediate 
offves which jie has filled, ouglit to be con- 
sidered as so many probationary stations on 
which he is exalted, that the predominant 
bias of his mind may be more distinctly 
seen: Ifa man had atany time, from the 
MNale meanness or depravity of his mind, 
manitested a disposition to sacrifice the sa- 
ered prineiples of justice to considerations 
of base expediency, or to fashion or accom- 


modate them to the varying appearance of 


existing circumstances; if he constantly 
discovered an inclination to protect in its 
most wanton excesses, that species of power, 
which in its natural station is the solid foun- 
dation on which the pillars of government 
must ultimately rest ; but which, in ils per: 
version and abuse, leads directly to the es- 
tablishme;t of open despotism; if all his 
sympathies and predilections were alien 


from the nature of a tree constitution ; if 


there were beside, other infallible indica- 
tions of an intemperate spirit, goaded on by 
an inherent despotism of character; if he 
had ever been guilty of any one act of fla- 
grant oppression, which called forth the re- 
probation of every honest mind, and reduced 
even his most strenuous eulogists to the 
humble tone of apology, such a man ought 
Hol lo receive power over the most worth- 
Jess animals, much less ought he to be ap- 
pointed judge of the lives and fortunes of a 
tree peo, le. Phe banetul ¢ (kects of con- 
ferring oilices of trust Cn those whose pre- 
vious conduct and gharacter, has afforded 
Vrong and general cause of suspicion and 
jealousy, and who have exhibited disposi- 
ons of mind too strongly marked to admit 
af a charitab’e interpretation, are deplora- 
ble ti the extreme, Not only does it stunt 
the growth of all those moral energies, 
which are the surest supports ofa state, but 
it tends to disunite talents from virtue, by 
shutting up the avenues of honourable am- 
bition; if honours and distinctions are con- 
ferred on those, w ho with a blind and stu- 
pid rage trample without scruple on the 
mast sacred principles of justice; adieu to 
that ardour of mind, which kindles at op- 
pression, and rises up by the instinctive im- 
pulse of its own excellent nature, the volun- 
taiy champion of injured right; adeu to 
that proud spint of independence and ‘of 
hvaour, Which engages the heart and aifec- 


Indeed, the whole course - 
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tions on the side ef virtue, which power 
cannot awe into a base acquiescence in jts 
usurpations, and which, even in its corrup. 
tion or abuse, never can be rendered di- 
rectly instrumental in tyrannising over the 
meanest individual of the human race. |; 
it not, Sir, by a series of mistakes of this 
nature, that courts of justice fall at last from 
their natural elevation, and instead of fos- 
tering an attachment to liberty, and to all 
those manly virtues by which the genuine 
disciples of liberty are ever distinguished, 
degenerate af last into nurseries of servility, 
where men are trained to be the supple 
tools of theirsuperiors ?>——-We cannot form 


a correct estimate of the virtues or vices of 


those eminent personages, who have 
flourished in different ages of the world, 
unless we take into our consideration, the 
influence of the education which they have 
received, the manners of the age in which 
they have lived, and the circumstances in 
which they may have been placed; unless 
we also make a due allowance for the effect 
of other accidental causes, in cheeking or 
calling forth those elementary passions, by 
whose peculiar combination the prominen- 
cies of any character are formed. Itis on'y 
by clearing men’s actions of the extrinsic 
encumbrances with which they are connec!- 
ed, by stripping them in a manner, of the 
husk in which they are involved, that we are 
enabled to penetrate clearly into their true 
nature, and to mark those in whom the dis- 
tinctive lineaments of tyranny are faithfully 
preserved. Jt would, for instance, be very 
unjust to fasten on the memory of Charles I. 
the odious charge of despotism, because he 
entertained notions of the regal prerogative 
inconsistent with a free constitution, without 
reflecting that the station in which he wes 
placed, disposed him to receive strong pre- 
possessions in favour of the royal power ; 
end, that the education which he received, 
instead of weakening the force of those per- 
niciows prejudices, rivetted them more 
strongly on his mind. But there is a radi- 
cal depravity of heart, an obstinate tendency 
in the mind to domineer and dragoon, which 
baffles the correcting influence of accidental 
causes. It is the pure spirit of mischief 
transmitted in its primitive malignity through 
all the saccessive changes in the manners, 
laws, and customs of society, like the river 
which was fabled by the ancients to rua 
through the sea without imbibing the slight- 
est tincture from the surrounding elements. 
——Had Henry the VIIIth been destined to 
live in happier times, and to fill an inferior 
station, he never could have been guilty of 
those sanguinary excesses into which he was 
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137] 
hurried by the unlimited indulgence of his 
assions; but, he would, notwithstanding 
have exhibited decisive marks of his truce 


‘character. His system of government would 
} have been founded on torce, not on conci- 


liation: he would have been disgusted with 
the deliberate circuitous movements of civil 
‘udicatories, and would have recommended, 
on the slightest occasions, the direct and ra- 
pid march of military law. When questioned 
as to the nature of bis office, fondly casting 
back a retrospective glance to an age more 
suitable to his genius and character, he 
would have carefully picked up all the scat- 
tered fragments of tyranny which he could 
tind; these, after being patched together, 
he would have exhibited to the astonished 
beholders as a faint image of his authority. 
When any of his excesses had drawn upon 
him general odium, be would have sheltered 
his shivering nakedness from the storm of 


| popular indignation; not in the durable 


robe of immutable justice, but in the filthy 
rags and remnants of usurped power. In 
carrying into practical effect an important 
alteration in any political constitution, it re- 
guires acomprehensive, discriminating mind, 
skiliully to adapt new institutions to the 
syst.m of which they are intended to form a 
part; to work them in a manner into the 
contexture and constitution of the original 
fabric. In all those changes and improve- 
ments, which tend to give additional energy 
to a government by concentrating its scatter- 
ed'parts into greater simplicity of construc- 
tion. a variety of inferior and collateral de- 
positaries of authority, must necessarily be 
rendered useless, and the relations of subor- 
dination must be partially broken. One 
principal object with those who preside and 
direct, ought therefore, to be, to establish 
those relations on the same footing as for- 
merly, and to guard against the growth of 
any unnatural, atiomalous tyranny in the 
state, by fixing a regular channel of com- 
munication between the source of autho- 
rity, and its most remote ramifications. If 
any of the mutilated fragments of power be 
allowed to lie scattered about, great confu- 
sion and uncertainty will immediately ensue, 
and they will be scrambled for and seized by 
those petty tyrants, who lie in wait for every 
pportunity to increase their authority, and 
(o draw to themselves a variety of useless and 
Pernicious prerogatives. Hence they are 
enabled to give the semblance of law and 
Justice, to acts of the basest oppression, and 
to protect themselves with a strong line of 
Powers and privileges from the consequences 
of their misconduct and ‘delinquency. Of 
all the enemies to the liberties of the people, 
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their aim from a covert; they walk about 
with concealed arms; they are the odious 
reptiles of arbitrary power, who Jurk amid 
the ruins and rubbish of the political edifice, 
from whence they issue out to harrass and 
poilute the Jand with their filthy ravages.— 
These general speculatiors, 1 shall conclude 
with the following quere. If those who 
publish seditous doctrines are condemned to 
a long exile, what punishment is adequate 
to the offence of those, who are guilty of a 
practical satire on the blessings of a free go- 
vernment ?--—A SPecuLaTor, 

Edinburgh, Jan. 2, 1805. 





PUBLIC PAPERS. 

War with Spain.~—Dec/aration on the 
Part of the King of England, laid before 
Parliament, and published on Thursday, 
the 24th of January, 1805 

From the moment that hostilities had 
commenced between Great Britain and 

France, a sufficient ground of war against 

Spain, on the part of Great Britain, neces~ 

sarily followed from the treaty of St. Iide- 

phonso, if not disclaimed by Spain. —That 
treaty in fact identified Spain with the Re- 
publican Government of France, by a vir- 
tual acknowledgment of unqualified vassal- 
age, and by specific stipulations of uncon- 
ditional offence. ——By the articles of that 
treaty Spain covenanted to furnish a stated 
contingent of naval and military force for the 
prosecution of any war in which the French 

Republic might think proper to engage, She 

specifically surrendered avy right or pre- 

tension to inquire into the nature, ori- 
gin, or justice of that war. She sti- 
pulated, in the first instance, a contingent 
of troops and ships, which, of itself, com- 
rised no moderate proportion of the means 
at her disposal; but iv the event of this con- 
tingent being at avy tine found insufficient 
for the purposes of France, she further 
bound herself to pot intoa state of activity 
the utmost force, both by sea and land, that 
it should be in her power to collect. She 
covenanted that this force should be at the 
disposal of France, to be employed conjoint- 
ly or separately for the annoyance of the 
common enemy; thus submitting her en- 
tire power and resources to be used as the 


instruments of French ambition and aggres- - 


sion, and to be applied in whatever propor- 


tion France might think proper, for the » 


avowed purpose of endeavouring to subvert 
the government and destroy the national 
existeuce of Great Britam ——The characteg 
of sucha treaty gave Great Britain,.an iocone 
testible right to declare to Spain, that unlew 
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assurances that she would not perform the 
obligations of it, she would not be consider- 
ed as a neutia’ power, This right, how- 
ever, for prudential reasons, and trom mo 

tives of forbearance and tenderness towards 
Spain, was not exercised in its full extent: 
and, in consequence of assurances of a pact- 
fic disposition on the part of the Spanish go 

vernment, bis Majesty did not, in the first 
instance, insist on a distinct and formal re- 
nunciation of the treaty. It does not ap- 
pear that any express demand of succour had 
been made by France before the Month of 
July, one thousand eight bundred and three; 
and on the first notification of the war, his 
Majesty's minister at Madrid was led to be- 
lieve, in conseanence of communications 
whieh passed between him and the Spanish 
government, that his Catholic Majesty did 
not consider himself as necessarily bound by 
the mere fact of the existence of a war be- 
tween Great Britain and France, without 
subsequent explanation and discussion, to 
fulfil) the stipulations of the treaty of St. 
Vdephonso, though the articles of that treaty 
would certainly give rise to a very different 
interpretation, inthe month of October a 
convention was signed, by which Spain 
agreed to pay to France a certain sum month- 
Jy in Jiew of naval and military succours 
which they had stipulated by the treaty to 
provide, but of the amount of this sum, or of 
the nature of any other stipulations which 
that convention might contain, no official 
information whatever was given.——It was 
immediately stated. by his Majesty's minister 
at Madrid to the Spanish government, thata 
subsidy as large as that which they were stp- 
posed to have engaged to pay to France, far 
exceeded the bounds of forbearance: that it 
could only meet with a temporary conni- 
vance, as if it was continued, it might prove 
in: fact a greater’ injury than any other hos- 
tility. In reply to these remonstrances, it 
was represented as an expedient to gain time, 
and assurances were given which were con- 
firmed by circumstances, which came to his 
Majesty's knowledge from other quarters, 
that the disposition of the Spanish govern. 
ment would induce them to extricate them 

selves from this engagement, if the course of 
events should admit of their doing so with 
safety. —— When his Majesty had first rea- 
son to believe that such a convention was 
concluded, he directed his minister at Ma- 
drid to declare that his forbearing to consi- 
der Spain as an enemy must depend in some 
degree upon the amount of the succours, and 
upon her maintaining a peri: ct neutrality in 


wil other respects ; but that it would be im- 
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ment, to the amount of that which was 
stated to have been 'n ag tation, in any other 
light than as a direct subsidy of war. His 
Majesty's envoy was directed, therefore, first 
to protest against the convention, as a viola- 
tion of neutrality, and a justifiahe cause of 
war; secondly, to declare, that our abstain- 
ing from hosulties must depend upon its 
being ouly a teoiporary measure, and that 
we must be at liberty to consider a perseve- 
rance in it asa cause of war; thirdly, that 
the entrance of aay French troops into Spain 
must be refused; fourihly.. that any naval 
preparation must be a great cause of jea- 
lousy, and any attempt to give naval sssist- 
auce to France an. immediate cause of war; 
lifthly, that the Spanish ports must remain 
open to our commerce, and that our ships of 
var most have equal treatment with those 
of France. His Majesty’s minister was also 
instructed, if any French troops entered 


“Spain, or if he received authentre informa- 


tion of any naval armameuts preparing for 
the aSsistance of France, to leave Madrid, 
and to give immediate notice to our naval 
commanders, that ihey might proceed to 
hostilities without the delay thatumight be 
occasioned by a reference home.——The 
execution of these instructions produced a 
variety of discussions; during which his 
Majesty's minister told Mr. Cevallos, in an- 
swer to his question, whether a continuance 
of such pecuniary succours to France would 
be considered asa ground of war, and whe- 
ther he was authorised to declare it? that he 
was so authorised, and that war would be the 
infallible consequence.—— It was, however, 
still thought desirable by his Majesty to pro- 
tract, if possible, the decision of this ques- 
tion; and it was therefore stated in the in- 
structions to his minister at Madrid, that a9 
the subsidy was represented by. the Spanish 
government to be merely a temporary mea- 
sure, his Majesty might still continue to over- 
look it fora time; but that his decision ia 
this respect inust depend upon knowing the 
precise nature of all the stipulations between 
Spain and France, and upon the Spanish go- 
veroment being determined to cause their 
neutrality to be respected in all other parti- 
culars. That until these questions were an- 
swered in a satisfactory manner, and the 
convention communicated to him, he could 
give no positive answer whether he would 
make the pecuniary succours a cause of war 
or not.——Before the receipt of these in- 
structions, dated January 21, 1804, the re- 


port of some naval armaments in the ports of 


Spain had occasioned a fresh correspondence 


between his Majesty's minister and the Spa- 
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nisn government. In one of the notes pre- 
sented by the former, he declares, that if the 
King was forced to begin a war. he would 
want oo other declaration than what he had 
aleady made. The answersof the * panisn 
covcrament were at first of an evasive na- 
ture; his Majesty’s minister closed the cor- 
respondence on his part by a note detivered 
ov the Eighteenth February, in which he 
deciares that all further forbearance on the 
part ot Evgland must depend upon the ces- 
sanon of a't naval a*maments, and a prohi 
bivon of the sale of prizes in their ports ; 
and unless these points were agreed to with- 
out modification, he had orders to ‘eave 
Madrid On the second of these points a 
satisfactory answer was given, and orders is- 
sued accordigly ; ou the first a reference 
was made to former declarations. To the 
question about disclosing the treaty with 
rance no satistactory answer was ever given, 
As however no naval preparations appeared 
to be proceeding at that period in the ports 
of Spair, the matter was allowed to remain 
there for a time. —~~-1n the month of July, 
que thousend eight hundred and four, the 
government of Spain gave assurances of 
faithful and settled neutrality, and d'savow- 
ed any orders to arm in their ports; yet in 
the subsequent month, when these assurances 
were recent, and a confident reliance re- 
posed in them, the British Chargé d'Affaires 
received advice from the admiral command- 
ing his Majesty's ships off the port of Ferrol, 
that reinforcements of soldiers and sailors 
had arrived through Spain for the French 
fieets at Toulon and Ferrol. On this intel- 
ligence two notes were presented to the Spa- 
nish ministers, but no answer was received 
to cither of them. Towards the end of the 
Month of September, information was re- 
ceived in London from the British admiral 
stationed off Ferrol, that orders had actually 
been given by the court of Madrid, for arm- 
ing, witnout loss of time, at that port, four 
ships of the line, two frigates, and other 
smaller vessels ; that (according to his intel- 
ligence) similar orders have been given at 
Carthagena and ¢’adiz, and particularly that 
three first rate ships of the line were direct 
ed to sail from the last mentioned port; and 
#8 an additional proof of hostile intentions, 
that orders had been given to arm the pac- 
quets as in time of war.——Here then ap- 
peared a direct and unequivocal violation of 
. he terms on which the continaance of peace 
ving a aeaaiontl in; previous notice 
ia A given to the Spanish govern- 
nae? nat @ state of war would be ‘the im- 
"mate Consequence of such a measure, his 
“sty on this event stood almost pledged 
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to an instant commencement of hostilities 5 


‘| the King however preferred a persevering 
adherence to the system of moderation so 


congenial to his disposition: he resolved to 
leave stil an opening for accommodation, if 
Spain should be still allowed the liberty to 
adopt the course prescribed by a just sense of 
her own interests and security. It is here 
worthy of remark, that the groundless and 
ungrateful imputations thrown out against 
his Majesty's conduct in the Spanish mani- 
festo, are built upon the foundation of this 
forbearance alone. Had his Majesty exer- 
cised, without reserve, his just rights of war, 
the representations so falsely asserted, and so 
insidiously dwelt upon, could not have been 
even stated onder any colourable pretext: 
the indulgence, therefore, which postponed 
the actual state of war, was not only misre- 
presented, but transformed into a ground of 
complaint, because the forbearance extended 
tothe aggressors was not carriedtoa dangerous 
and inadmissible extreme. In consequence 
of intelligence above stated, directions were 
sent to his Majesty’s minister at Madrid, to 
make representations and remonstrances to 
the Spanish court, to demand explanations 
relative to the existing conventions between 
Spain and France; and, above all, to insist 
that the naval armaments in their ports 
should be placed on the same footing as they 
were previously to the commencement of 
hostilities between Great Britain and France : 
And he was further directed, explicitly ta 
state to the Spanish government, that his 
Majesty felt a duty imposed upon him of ta- 
king, without delay, every measure of pre- 
caution; and, particularly, of giving or- 
ders to his admiral off the port of Ferrol to 
prevent any of the Spanish ships of war 
sailing from that port, or any additional 
ships of war from entering it.—No substan- 
tial redress, no satisfactory explanation, was 
afforded in consequence of these repeated 
representations; whilst, under the cover of 
his Majesty's forbearance, the enemy had 
received considerable reinittances of treasure 
together with the facility of procuring other 
supplies. —Every circumstance of the con- 
duct of Spain was peculiarly calculated to 
excite the attention of the British govern- 
ment—the removai of Spanish ships out of 
their docks, to make room for the accom-~ 
modation of the men of war of France — 
the march of French troops and seamen 
through the Spanish territory—the equip- 
ment of naval armaments at Ferrol—the 
consideration that the junction of this arma- 
ment with the French sbips already in that 
harbour, would create a decided superiorjty 
of numbers over his Majesty's squadron cruiz- 
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ing off that port—the additional naval exer- 
tons, and the consequent increase of expense 
which this conduct of Spain necessarily im- 
posed upon Great Eritain, Ali these toge- 
ther required those precautions, both of re- 
presentation and action, to which his Ma- 
besty had immediate recourse. While ofii- 
cial notice was given of bis Majesty's inten- 
tion to adopt those necessary measures, the 
Spanish government was at the same ime 
assured, that his Majesty sull felt an earnest 
desire to mainiain a good understanding 
with Spain; but that 
sacha state of things must be subject to the 
condition of abstaining, on their part, from 
all hostile preparations, and on making with- 
out hesitation or reserve, that full and ex- 


plicit disclosure of the nature and extent of 


the subsisting engagements with France, 
which had hiuherto been so frequently and 
so fruitiessly demanded,—'lhe precautions 
adopted by his Majesty were such only as he 
deemed indispensably necessary to guard a- 
geinst the angmentation by Spain of her 
means of naval preparation during the dis- 
gussion, and against the possible consequen- 
ces of the tafe arrival of the expected Ame- 
rican treasure io the Spanish ports; an event 
which has more than once, in former times, 
become the epoch of the termination of dis- 
cussions, and of the commencement of hos- 
tility on the part of Spain.—The orders is- 
sued by his Majesty, on this occasion, to the 
admirals commanding bis fleets, afford the 
most striking example of a scrupulous and 
indulgent forbearance ; the most strict limi- 
tation was given, as tothe extent and object 
cf the measures proposed; and the execu- 


‘tion of those orders was guarded with the 


strongest injanctions to avoid, by every 
means consistent with attainment of their 
object, any act of violence or hostility a- 
gainst the dominions or subjects of his Ca- 
tholic Majesty. The hostile preparations in 
the harbour of Ferro! rendered it necessary, 
in the first instance, that a ccinforcement 


| . ° 
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should be added to the squadron cruizing off | 


that port; and orders were at the same time 
couveyed to the British admirals, to send in- 
timation to the Spanish govermnent of the 
rostractions they had received, and of their 
determination in consequence to resist, un- 
der the present circumstances, the sailing 


either of the French or Spanish fleets, if 


ery attempt should be made by either of 
thein.——— His Majesty s pleasure was at the 
same time siguified, that they were not to 
detain, in the fisst instance, any ship be- 
longing to his Catholie Majesty, sailing 
froma port of Spain; but to require the 
conmayder of suc ship to seturn directly 
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to the port from whence she came, and on- 
ly, in the event of his refusing to comply 
with such requisition, to detain and send 
her to Gibraltar or to England further 
directions were given not todetaim any Spa- 
nish homeward-bound ships of war, unless 
they should have treasure on board, nor 
merchant ships of that nation, however }a- 
dev on any account whatsoevet. That in 
the prosecution of those measures of pre- 
caution, many valuable lives should have 
been sacrificed, is a subject of much. re- 
gret to his Majesty, who laments it as an 
event produced alone by an unhappy con- 
currence of circumstances, but which can 
in no degree affect the merits of the case. 
‘Lhe question of the just principle and due 
exercise of his Majesty’s right, rests upon 
every foundation of the laws of nature and 
of nations, which enjoin and justify the 
adoption of such measures as are requisite 
for defence and the prevention of aggression, 
——1It remains only further to observe, that 
if any additional proof were requisite of the 
wisdom and necessity of precautionary mea- 
sures, that prouf would be found even in 
the declaration relied upon in the manifesto 
of Spain, in which its government now 
states itself to have contsmplated from the 
beginning of the war, the necessity of ma- 
hing itself a party to it, in support of the 
pretepsions of Franee, expressly declaring, 
that ‘Spain and Holland. who treated con- 
** jointly with France at Amiens, and whose 
** interests and political relations were so 
** closely connected with ber, must have 
*« with difficulty refrained from taking part 
“ against the injuries and insults offered to 
*€ their ally,”’"—— It will further appear, bya 
reference to the dates and results of the several 
representations made by his Majesty's Charge 
d’Affaires at the court of Spain, that the de- 
tention of the Spanish treasure-ships never 
was in question durjng the discussions which 
preceded his departure from Madrid. ‘That 
ground of complaint therefore, which has 
since been so much relied upon, formed no 
part of the motive of the previous hostile 
character so strongly manifested by the Spa- 
hish court in their mode of treating the points 
in discussion, nor (as will appear in the 
sequel) of the final rupture of the negotiation 
at Madrid. On the twenty-sixth of Octo- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and four, 
his Majesty's Charge d’Affaires presented a 
nete to the Spanish minister, in which the 
following conditions were insisted upon, 25 
preliminary to the appointment of a minister 
from Great-Britain, who might treat of the 
adjustment of other matters which remajned 
for discussion. The conditions were three : 
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first, that the orders given at Ferrol, Cadiz, 
and Carthagena, should be countermanded, 
as well for the equipment of ships of war in 
any of those ports, as for their removal from 
one of those ports to another. Secondly, 
that not only the present armaments should 
be discontinued, but that the establishment 
of ships of war in the different ports should 
be replaced on the footing on which they 
stood at the commencement of hostilities 
between England and France. ‘Thirdly, 
that a full disclosure should be made of the 
existing engagements, and of the future in- 
tentions of Spain with respect to France. 
From the period above-mentioned to the se- 
coud of November, several official notes pas- 
sed between his Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires 
and the Spanish minister, consisting, with 
little variation in their tenour, of urgent de- 


mands of satisfaction on the one side, and of | 


evasive and unsatisfactory replies on the 
other, After repeated delays and reiterated 
applications, his Majesty's Chargé d’ Affaires 
received his passports on the seventh of No- 
vember, and departed from ‘jadrid on the 
fourteenth of that month. During the whole 
of this negotiation, no mention was made of 
the detention of the Spanish treasure ships, 
nor does it any where appear that an 
account had been received at Madrid 
of that trensaction. It is evident therefore, 
notwithstanding the attempt made by the 
Spanish court to avail itselt of that event, 
in the Manifesto which has been since pub- 
lished, that the state of war must equally 
have arisen between Great Britain and 
Spain, had the detention never taken place, 
and that, in point of fact, the rupture ulti- 
mately took place upon grounds distinct 
from, and totally unconnected with, that 
measure, The leading circumstances 
which characterize the reiterated abuse of 
his Majesty’s moderation, were each of them 
of a nature to have exhansted any less settled 
system of lenity and forbearance. Succours 
afforded to his enemies; explanations re- 
fused or evaded, after repeated demands ; 
conditions violated, after distinct notice that 
on them depended the coniinuance of peace. 
Such has been the conduct of the Spanish 
court ; and it is, under these circumstances, 
that his Majesty finds the domineering in- 
fluence of France exerted, and the Spanish 
Nation in a state of declared and opel’ war. 
—~—tis Majesty appeals with confidence to 
all Europe for the acknowledgment of his 
€xemplary moderation in the whole course 
of these transactions, His Majesty feels 
with regret the necessity which places him 
it a state of hostility with Spain ; and would 
with heartfelt Satisfaction observe, om the 
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part of that country, the assumption of a 
more dignified sense of national importance, 
and a more independent exercise of sovereign 
rights, His Majesty would indeed be 
most happy to discover in the councils of 
Spain a reviving sense of those ancient feel - 
ings and honourable propensities which have 
at ail times been so congenial to the Spanish 
character, and which, in better times, have 
marked the condnet of its government. His 
Majesty will, on his part, eagerly embrace 
the first opportunity, thus offered, of ree 
suming a state of pecce and confidence with 
anation which has so many ties of common 
interest to connect it with Great Britain, 
and which he has hitherto been ever dis- 
posed to regard with sentiments of the ut- 
most consideration and esteem. 








War with Spatn.--— Address of His Exe 
cellexcy the Prince of Peace, Generalissimo 
of his atholic Majesty's forces, to the Fleets, 
Armies, and People of Spain. Dated, Ma- 
drid, the \Oth of December, 1804. 

The King has condescended to submit 
to me, as gencralissimo of the royal armies, 
the conduct of the war commenced with 
Great Britain; and he commands, that all 
the principal officers of his dominions cor- 
respond privately with me on the subject 
connected with this event. To comply with 
the terms of the confidence reposed in me, 
and to fulfil the honourable duties enjoined 
me in the supreme authority over his gal- 
lant troops with which I am invested, it is 
expedient that I cail into activity my loyal 
zeal in his cause, and adopt the inost efiec- 
tual means to discharge this high and impor- 
tant ofice.———1t is universally known, that 
when we were in a state of profound peace 
with England, hostilities were commenced 
by that country, by the capture of three fri- 
gates; one was destroyed in the contest; a 
regiment of infantry destined for Minorca 
was made prisoners; many vessels laden 
with grain were taken; and others, under 
the burthen of one hundred tons, were de- 
stroyed, When were these robberies, these 
acts of treachery and assassination, commit- 
ted? When our Sovereign admitted the 
ships of that nation to a free and undisturbed 
commerce, and gave the necessary supplics 
to their ships of war, What profligacy and 
degradation in the one; what honour and 
dignity in the other. On the view of this 
pei fidy, is there a Spaniard whose indigna- 
tion will not be excited? Is there a soldier 
who will not grasp the weapon of destruc- 
tion? Brave seamen, three hundred of youg 
brethren have had their mangled members 
scattered to the winds ; on¢+thousaad are de 
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prived of the light of heaven, in the dun- 
geons of your enemies. Valiant soldiers, a1 
equal nuinber of your Companions in arms 
are deprived of the swords they knew how 
to wield, and are carried to a remote island 
where they will either perish with hunger, 


or be constrained to unite with the ranks of 


the detested foe. Remember, then, your sa- 
cred obligations. Generous Spaniards, a 
few innocent and defenceless fishermen are 
reduced to the lowest step of human misery, 
and their afflicted wives and deserted 
offspring implore your pity, and demand 
your protection, In fine, thousands of fami- 


lies, expecting support from the wisdom of 


the state, in a season of famine, are brutally 
deprived of the subsistence provided for 
them, and exclaim, with the voice of thun- 
der—Vengeavce! Vengeance! Let us then, 
my countrymen, obey; the King expects it, 
and honour and justice require it at our hands, 
If the English have forgotten that the blood 
which circulates in the veins of Spaniards is 
the same which flowed in the breasts of those 
who triumphed over the Caithagenian, the 
Roman, the Vandal, and the Saracen, it is 
time that the recollection should be revived : 
it is time to convince them that we will pre- 
serve the fame of our ancestors unsullied, and 
shew to them that we will perform our duty 
to posterity, if it require that our ranks 
should be thinned to add to the glorious ca- 
talogue of Castillian heroism. If these dis- 
tant islanders have attributed our desire to 
preserve tranquillity within our borders to 
Jamentable weakness, or to dishonourable 
fear, let them at least be taught that the lat 

ter can never disgrace the bosom of a Spa- 
niard, glowing with all the ardent and liberal 
impressions peculiar to his country, Quickly 
will we teach them, that a loyal, virtuous, 
and biave people, attached to religion, and 
enamoured of true glory, can never be insult- 
ed with impunity, much less can it endure 
an instance of sanguinary violence directed 
against its dignity and independence, If 
the English, unmindful of the principles of 
humanity respected among eivilized nations, 
abandoning all shame and remorse, have 
only sought to obtain possession of our trea- 
sures, which we should have peaceably de- 
livered to them, had they been entitled to 
the weeny we will recall to their memory 
a fact which we trusted had been universal- 
ly acknowledged—that the abuse of power, 
the violation of public right, and the mad 
excesses of despotism, have ever been the 
awful presage of the fall of Empires, Let 
them hide their dishououred heads; let them 
tremble in the contemplation of this ill-got- 


ten wealth; let them shudder before the 
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bloody victims of their aggresston ; and let 
au eternal nvark of infamy be impressed, and 
universal detestation be excited for these 
examples of public atrocity. —~ Valiant 
Spaniards! the nobieness of your eharacter 
no longer admits you to be inactive wit- 
nesses of these disgraceful scenes. ‘The love 
of our King for his people is peifectly known, 
and leaves no doubi that his numerous vas. 
sals will coincide in his wishes, and gratify 
hisexpectations. ‘To arms, then, my fellow 
soldiers and countrymen, and engage in the 
war in the way most likely to hurl a terrble 
destruction upon our enemies; bot while 
we spread the terrors of battle, let us not, in 
imitation of our enemies, desert ‘hose gene- 
ral maxims of humanity, which are respected 
by all regular governments, In order that 
the Chiets of the State may proceed in this 
important busioess with the evergy which 
the occasion requires, and the King com- 
mands, I prociaim, in his royal name, that if 
the success of any euterprise should not be 
equal to the wisdom by which it is planned, 
avd the gallantry with which it is executed, 
they will not be considered respons: ble for 
the event: but they will be liableto the con- 
sequences, if they do not put in activity the 
full extent of the resources with which they 
are entrusted, Nations not provided with 
the means with which we are supplied, and 
placed in si:uationsmuch more critica}, have 
known so well how to economise their li« 
mited powers, as to make that people which 
dared to trample on their rights, fee] the ef- 
fects of their resentment. Fan the public 
ardour into general conflagration; avail 
yourselves of the magnanimity of a whole 
country, and prodigies will lose their charac- 
ter, aad become familiar. —-— Under the pre- 
sent circumstances, it becomes the governors 
of the provinces to spread the generous spi- 
rit of enthusiasm amongst the troops under 
their orders; it beboves the venerable dig- 
nitariesof the Church, and the Civil Officers 
in the various political departments, to ani- 
mate all orders and ranks of men to assert 
the honour of their King and Country, by 
the powerful influence of example, and by 
the attractive charms of eloquence.——In 
cases out of the ordinary current of events, 
it will be expedient to recur to means equal 
to the occasion; and each province of the 
Empire will, according-to its peculiar situa- 
tion, vary in the efforts it directs to annoy 
the common enemy. Learn how to blend 
wisdom with patriotism, and let every com- 
mander, and every district, in obedience to 
him, present before the Sovereign and Citi- 
zens of the State, and before the eyes of all 
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which they belong. When any opportunity 
be atlorded of destroying the foe, wait not 
for order» from a distant officer of govern- 
ment; let not delay diminish the impressions 
of nascent valour, and let not the natural 
courage of man be frittered away in the col- 
lision of idle formalities —— Contemplate 
contraband commerce as the highest crime ; 
jt is conducive only to satisfy the avarice of 
cur enemies; the manufactures they offer 
you, are prepared by the reeking hands of 
those whe are bathed in the blood of your 
fathers, and your brethren. Impress all 
around you with a sense of horror, at the 
ractice of this nefarious intercourse; and 
when it is universally felt, when not a Spa- 
niard will disgrace himself by this pernicious 
onnexion, when Europe: shall understand 
her genuine interests; and every port of the 
Continent shall be closed upon these in- 
truders, then will our vengeance be com- 
plete: the insupportable arrogance of the 
Islanders will be humbled; they will be lost 
amid the chaos of their own ruins; and they 
will be recognized only as the violators of 
public right, and as the tyrants of the 
vean.=»-- May the spirit here applauded be 
hetof the whole nation ; may we all of us 
cadily sacrifice our private indulgence to the 
reneral cause; and ifthere should be an in- 
plated character among us not animated by 
his noble disposition, may he catch the flame 
{ patriotivm from his associates, and not 
lisgrace the Spanish name by frigidity and 
ndifference. The age and infirmities of 
ome will not permit them to take a personal 
art in this glorious enterprize, but they may 
y their opulence, or by their counsel, con- 
luce to the general design ; and this his Ma- 
esty expects, and l implore of them; and 
hus, by availing ourselves of every resource 
with which God and nature have furnished 
bs, the effects of our indignation will be ter- 
ible to our enemies. In fine, if any parti- 
lar Member of the State shou!d wish ex- 
lasivelyto wndertake some scheme which he 
hinks likely to antiey the English, and for 
hich he shall require the assistance of go- 
ernment, let him communicate his project 
b me, and I will provide him with the ne- 
‘sary means, if his porpose should be so 
e!l tormed as to conduce to the injury ef 
ritain, and the glory of Spain. 
(Signed) Tus Prince.or Peace. 


FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

FRéNcwH Annuar Exposé, at the Opening 

of the Session of the Legislative Body at Pa- 

ris, on the 26tb of December, 1804.” 
PREPARATORY CEREMONIES. 

At eleven in the morning the members of 
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the legislative body, in their ceremonial 
dresses, repaired to the hall of their sittings. 
The ceremony of the opening of the session 
for the year, had rendered some changes ne- 
cessary in the interior distribution of the 
hall, The estrade of the throne had been 
established upon and before the ordinary tri- 
bune of the president; some of the orators 
and secretaries of the legislative body on the 
top of the soubassement. The ascent was 
by two flights of steps, placed on each side, 
The throne, elevated five steps above the 
estrade, was placed under a palm-tree, on the 
trank of which were suspended the arms of 
the Emperor. The throne was composed of 
two props in the form of two pedestals, on 
which were placed two Genii, symbols of 
justice and strength, supporting a crown 
above the head of his Majesty. Over the 
throne was a canopy bespangled with bees 
and siars, and an eagle reposing on his thune 
derbolts. Opposite the throne, in ‘the tri- 
bune of the constituted authorities, was a ca- 
nopy for her Majesty the Empress, and 
places for the Princesses. The legislative 
body had yesterday appointed, in a private 
sitting, a deputation of 25 members to re- 
ceive this day his Majesty the Emperor. At 
half-past eleven the members of the tribu- 
nate, council of state, and the twelve depu- 
ties of the conservative senate, entered the 
hall, and took their places. At twelve, a 
discharge of artillery having announced the 
arrival of the Emperor, the deputation, with 
the president at its head, set out to meet his 
Majesty. The pracession shortly entered 
the hall, whilst martial music was heard on 
every side; all the legislators rose up. Those 
of the deputation went back to their places. 
The Emperor ascended his throne, and all 
those who accompanied him sat down to the 
right and left in those places assigned them. 
On each side of the throne, on the first step 
underneath it, were placed the princes and 
dignitaries ; on the second range of steps be- 
neath, on the right, sat the ministers; on 
the left the grand officers of the Empire; in 
the front of the steps, upon stools, were the 
grand chamberlain and grand equerry; to 
the nght the grand master of the ceremo- 
nies; behind the Emperor, and standing, the 
grand marshal, the master of the hunt, the 
colonels, general of the guard, and the aids 
de camp; atthé two angles of the ballus- 
trade were the two masters of the ceremo- 
mies; the pages were ow the two flights of 
steps, and at the bottom of the estrade were 
the heralds at arms. In front. in the circus 
lar part forming the first rank of the Am- 
phitheatre, were placed the deputation, com- 


posed of twelve senators; vpou the two next. 
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151) 
seats, to the right, were the councillors of 
state, and to the left, the tribunes; on the 
remaining seats of the Amphitheatre sat the 
members of the legislative body, in the cen- 
tre of whom, and in the front of the throne, 
was the president, on a particular seat; on 
his side were the questors, and behind him 
two ushers. All the persons present being 
seated and covered, Prince Joseph, the grand 
elector, quitted the right of the Emperor, 
advanced towards the ballustrade, and asked 
of his Majesty permission to administer the 
oath to the members of the Jegislative body. 
A questor then called the legislators, who 
successively pronounced aloud, standing: 
«« ] swear obedience to the constitutions of 
*¢ the Empire, and fidelity to the Emperor.” 


The appeal terminated, the Emperor rose, | , 
| from that which I have acquired. 


the legisiators uncovered themselves, and his 
Majesty delivered the following 


IMPERIAL SPEECH, 


Deputies from the departments to the le- 
gislative body, tribanes, and members of my 
council of state: I am come, gentlemen, to 
preside at the opening of your session. My 
anxious desire is, to impress a more impo- 
sing and august character on your proceed- 
ings; yes, princes, magistrates, soldiers, citi- 
zens, we have all of us, in the career we 
have to run, but one object—the interest of 
the country. If this throne, to which Provi- 
dence aud tlie will of the nation have raised 
me, be dear in my eyes, it is because that 
throne can alone defend and maintain the 
most sacred interests of the French people. 
Unsupported by a vigorous and paternal go- 
vernment, France would have still to fear the 
return of those calamities by which she has 
been afflicted. The weakness of the su- 
preme power is the deepest misfortune of na- 
tions. Asa soldier or First Consul, I en- 
tertained but one thought; as Emperor, I 
am iotiuenced by no other—and that is, every 
thing that contributes to the prosperity of 
france, J have had the good fortune to il- 
lustrate France by victories, to consolidate 
her by treaties, to rescue her from civil broils, 
aud revive among her inhabitants the in- 
fluence of morals, of social order, and of re- 
ligion, Should death not surprise me in 
the midst of my labours, | fondly hope I may 
transmit to posterity a durable impression, 
that must serve as an example or reproach to 
my successors. ‘The minister of the inte- 


-Fior will submit to you a statement of the si- 


tuation of the Empire The deputation from 
my council of state will present to you the 
different objects that are to occupy the legis- 
lature, I have given instructions that there 
be laid befure you the accounts whieh my 











_Mation has just been given to you, I am 
going to have the honaur of stating to you 
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ministers have given me of their respective 


departments. Iam fully satisfied with the 
prosperous state of our fiaances: whatever 
may be the expenditure, it is covered by the 
revenue. How extensive soever have been 
the preparations imposed upon us by the 
exigencies of the war in which we are en- 
gaged, I call upon my people tor no new sa- 
crifice. It would have been highly gra- 
tifying tome, on so solemn an occasion, to 
see the blessings of peace diffused over the 
world; but the. political principles of our 
enemies, their recent conduct towards Spain, 
but too strongly speak the difhculties that 
oppose it, I am not anxious to eniarge the 
territory of France, but to assert i's integrity, 
I feel no ambition to exert a wider stretch 
of influence in Europe; but not to descend 
No state 
shal! be incorporated with the Empire; but 





| I shall not sacrifice my rights, or the ties that 


bind me to the states that I have created.— 
In bestowing the crown upon me, my peo- 
ple entered into an engagement to exert every 
effort which circumstances may require, in 
order to preserve unsuliicd that splendour 
which is necessary for ther prosperity, and 
indispensible for their glory, as well as for 
mine. I am full of confidence in the energy 
of the nation, and in the sentiments it enter- 
tains for me. Its dearest interests are the 
constant object of my solicitade.— Deputies 
from the departments of the legislative body, 
tribunes, and members of my council of 
state; your conduct, gentlemen, during the 
preceding session, the zeal with which you 
glow for your country, your attachment to 
my person, I hold as pledges of the as- 
sistance for which I call upon you, and 
which, I trust, I shall receive from you du- 
ring the course of the present session. 


In the sitting of the 31st of December, the 
President read the following Message. 

At the Palace of the Tuilleries, 10th Ni- 
vose, year 13.—Napoleon Emperor of the 
French. We have nominated and do no- 
mioate, Messrs. Champagny, Minister of the 
Interior; Regnaud and Lacuée, Councillors 
of State, to repair to the Legislative Body 
this day, 10th Nivése, and there make the 
statement of the situation of the Empire. 
By the Emperor, (Signed) —Naproteon.— 
The Secretary of State, (Signed) ——H. 5. 
Manet. 

. Expost. 

Mr. Champagny.—* Gentlemen, In con- 

sequence of the nomination of which infor- 


the situation of the French Eppire,—-—The 
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soterior situation of France is at this day 
what it was in the calmest times; no move- 
ment which can alarm the public tranquil- 
lity; no crime which belongs to the remem- 
brance of the revolution ; every where useful 
undertakings, every where the improvement 
of public and private property attest the pro- 
gress of confidence and of security. ——The 
'Jeaven of opinion no longer sharpens the spi- 
rits; the sentiments of the general interest, 
the principles of social order, better known 
and more refined, have attached all hearts 
to the common prosperity. ‘This is what all 
the administrations proclaim; this is what 
the Emperor has witnessed in all the depart- 
ments he has travelled through ; this is what 
has just been demonstrated in the most siri- 
king manner. All the armies have seen them- 
selves al once separated from their generals, 
all the military corps from their chiefs; the 
superior tribunals, deprived of their first ma- 
gistrates; the public ministry, of its first or- 
gans; the churches of their principal pastors; 
the towns, the countries, simultaneously 
quitted by every one who has power and in- 
fluence over men’s minds ; the people every 
where abandoned to their genius; and the 
people have every where shown themselves 
desirous of order and of the laws. ——At the 
same moment the Sovereign. Pontiff travelled 
through France. From the banks of the 
Po to the borders of the Seine, he has every 
where been the object of a religious homage 
rendered him by that immense majority, 
who, faithful to the ancient doctrine, see a 
common father and the centre of the com- 
mon belief in him whom all Europe reveres 
48 a sovereign, raised to the throne by his 
piety and his virtues.——A plot laid by an 
implacable Government, was going to re- 
plunge France into the abyss of civil wars 
and of anarchy At the discovery of that 
horrible plot, all France was moved; in- 
quietudes ill laid asleep, were again awa- 
kened, and io every mind was at once found 
anew, principles which have been those of 
all wise men, and which were constantly 
burs before error and weakness had alienated 
Mens minds, and guilty intrigues had mis- 
ed their opinions. The nation had ex- 
perienced that power divided was without 
accord and without strength; it had been 
made sensible that intrusted for a time, it 
was only precarious, and permitted neither 
ong labours nor long thoughts; that intrust- 
+ for the life of a single man, it grew weak 
ith him, and left after him only chances 
| ry and of anarchy ; it was convinced 
€ that there were safety, for great na- 
00s, only in hereditary power; that it 
ene secured their political life, and em- 
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braced in its duration generations and ages. 
——The senate was, as it should be, the 
organ of the common inquietude. Soon 
burst forth that wish to see the power here- 
ditary which dwelt in all hearts truly French; 
it was proclaimed by the electoral colleges, 
by the armies, the council of state, magis- 
trates, the most enlightened men were con- 
sulted, and their answer was unanimous.—— 
The necessity of hereditary power in a state 
so vast as France, had been long’since per- 
ceived by the First Consul, In vain had he 
resisted the force of principles, in vain bad 
he tried to establish a system of election 
which might perpetuate public authority, 
and transmit it without danger and withoat 
troubles. —— Public inquietudes, the hopes 
of our enemies, accused his work. His 
death was to be the ruin of bis labours. It 
was till this term that foreign jealousy, and 
the spirit of discord and anarchy waited for 
us. Reason, sentiment, experience dictaied 
equally to all Frenchmen that there was no 
certain transmission of power but that which 
was effected without interval, that there was 
no tranquil succession but that which was 
regulated by the laws of nature.——— When 
such motives supported such pressing wishes, 
the determination of the First Consul,could 
not be doubtful. He resolved then to ac.ept 
for himself and for two of his brothers after 
him, the load which was imposed on him 
by the necessity of circumstances,——From 
his meditations ripened by conferences with 
the members of the senate, by discussions in 
the councils, by the observations of the 
wisest men, was formed a series of disposi- 
tions which fixes the inheritance of the im- 
perial throne ;— which assigns to the princes 
their rights and their duties ;—which pro- 
mises to the heir of the empire an education 
regulated by the Jaws, and such that he will 
be worthy of his high destinies ;— which de- 
signates those who, in case of minority, will 
be called to the regency, and marks the li- 
mits of their power ; —which places between 
the throne and the citizens, dignities and of- 
fices accessible to all, encouragements and 
recompences of the public virtues ;—which 
give to men honoured with great distinctions, 
or invested with great authority, judges suf- 
ficiently great to bend neither before their 
authority, nor before their distinctions ;— 
which gives to crimes against the public 
safety and the interest of the empire, judges 
essentially attached to the safety of the em- 
pire and to its interests;-—-which places 
more Instre and more weight in the fune- 
tions of the legislator, more development 
and more ‘extent in the publie discussion of 
the laws;—which reeals the tribunals and 
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their judg 


ments to those ancient denomi- 


nations which had obtained the respect of 


ages ;—which guarantees in fine the rights 
of the Prince and of the people, by oaths, 
the eternal guardians of al] interest. —~These 
dispositions were decreed by the Senatus 
Consultum of the 28th of Floreai last : the 
French people have manifested their free and 
independent wi!l; they have expressed their 
wish that the imperial digoity should be he- 
reditary in the direct, legitimate, and adop- 
tive descendants of Napoleon Buonaparteé, 
in the direct and legitimate descendants of 
Joseph Buonaparté, in the direct aad legiti- 
mate descendants of Louis Buonaparté. 
At that moment, Napoleon was, by the 
most just of titles, Mmperor of the French ; 
no other act was necessary to ascertain his 
rights and consecrate his authority. ———But 
he wished to restore to Fravce her ancient 
forms, to recal among us those institutions 
which the Divinity seems to have inspired, 
end to impress upon the beginning of his 
reign the seal of religion itself. To give to 
the French a striking proof of his paternal 
tenderness, the Chief of the Church has 
been willing to lend his ministry to this au- 
gust ceremouy.—— What a deep and lasting 
impression it has left in the mind of the 
Emperor and in the remembrance of the na- 
tion! What conversations for future races ! 
and what a subject of admiration for Eu- 
rope.——Napoleon prostrate at the foot of 
the altars which he has just raised; the So- 
vereign Pontiff imploring upon France and 
upon him the celestial benedictions, and in 
his wishes for the felicity of one nation, 
embracing the felicity of all nations !~—~ 
Pastors and priests lately divided uniting with 
his supplications their gratitude and their 
voice | The senators, the legislators, the 
tribunes, magistrates, warriors, the admi- 
nistrators of the people and those who pre- 
side over their assemblies, confounding to- 
gether their opinions, their hopes and their 
wishes; sovereigns, princes, ambassadors, 
struck with the grand: spectacle of France 
again seated upon her ancient foundations ; 
and, by her repose, securing the repose of 
their country !—-In the midst of this pomp, 
and under the look of the Eternal, Napoleon 
pronounciny the immutable oath which se- 
cures the integrity of the empire, the stabi- 
lity of property, the perpetuity of ‘instita- 
tions, the respect for the laws and the hap- 
pacn of the nation. ——-The oath of Napo- 
con will befor ever the terror of the enemies 
and the buckler of the. French. 








If our 


frontiers ste attacked, it will be. repeated at 
the head of our armies, and our frostiers 
will no longer (lread a foreign invasion,—_— 
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It will be present to the memory of the de. 
legates of authority, it will remind them of 
the end of their labours and the rule of their 
duties; and though it may not guarantee 
their administration from some errors, jt 
will iusure the prompt reparation of them, 





A project of a criminal code, finished 
for these two years past has been submitted 
to the censure of the tribunals, and is now 
undergoing a final discussion in the council 
of state. ——The code of procedure and the 
code of commerce are still in the same state 
the labours of last year left them in. More 
urgent cares have called on the Emperor, 
and it is one of his maxims to propose to 
the deliberations of the legislators, those 
projects of Jaws alone which have been ri- 
pened by long and wise discussions.—-—The 
schools of legislation are about to open ; in- 
spectors are nominated who will enlighten 
public teaching, and prevent its degenerating 
into vain and sterile proofs; the lyceums, 
the secondary schools are filling with a youth 
eager for instruction. Fontainbleau has 
already sent forth military men, who are 
remarked in our armies for their soldierly 
appearance, their knowledge, and their re- 
spect for discipline. The polytechnic 
school peoples with useful hands, our arse- 
nals, our ports and our workshops.——At 
Compiegue, the school of arts and trades 
obtains every day new successes, That which 
is to be formed upon the borders of la Ven+ 
dée, is expected there with impatience, and 
will shortly be in complete activity. —— Prizes 
have been decreed to sciences, to letters and 
to arts, and in a period of ten years, assigned 
to labours that H. M. wishes to recompence, 
he has a right to expect that French genius 
will bring forth new master-pieces.—— In 
the department of bridges and highways, 
the works begun have been carried on with 
constancy, others are in contemplation, and 
every year prepares for the following years, 
new schemes for the prosperity of the state. 
But the intemperance of the seasons had de- 
ceived the foresight and the zeal of admi- 
nistration ; rains and torrents have injured 
the roads more rapidly than we have been 
able to repair them, some labours have been 
destroyed, others have been for a moment 
suspended, great calamities have afflicted 
some departments, particularly that of the 
Rhine and: Moselle. A judicious prefect, 
interpreter of the intentions of the Emperor, 
has presented the first suecour to those un- 
happy men who have been the victims of it. 








H. M. has re-animated their courage by his 


presence, and has consoled them by his be 
nefits..—-The scourge of contagion has af- 
flicted some neighbouring countries, the vi 
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gilance of administration has preserved our | 
territory from it; it is rapidly diminishing 
in those places where it exercised its ravages. 
In maintaining the measures which are still 
dictated by prudence and a regard for the 
ublic health, the introduction of the evil 
will be prevented, without interrupting the 
communication necessary for the aliment of 


our commerce and of our manufactures.— 


In the centre of La Vendée a new city is 
building, intended to be the seat of the admi 
nistration. From thence it will exercise 
over every point an active and sure superin- 
tendance ; from thence knowledge and 
sound principles will be propagated through- 
out that department in which ignorance and 
the want of instruction have so frequently 
delivered over simple and honest minds to 
the intrigues of malevolence. -— Decrees of 
the Emperor have recalled commerce to the 
left bank of the Rhine, and bestowed, on 
Mentz and Cologne, all the advantages of 
real emporiums, without the danger of in- 
troducing contraband goods into the interior 
of France. Manufactures are improving ; 
and whilst in vain declamations, mercenaries 
paid by the British government boast its 
distant and precarious resources dispersed 
over the seas and the Indies; whilst they 
describe our workshops as deserted and our 
workmen dying with misery, our industry 
extends its roots over our own soil, repels 
‘nglish industry far from our frontiers, and 
has succeeded in equalling it, in what form- 
ed its glory and its success, the perfection of 
its machines, and is preparing to dispute 
with it consumers in every place where it 
can meet with and reach it.——Our first 
manufacture, agricalture, has enlarged and 
become clear—a system of exportation, in 
such a manner combined, that it shuts and 
opens according te our wants, assures to the 
husbandman the price of kis labour, and 
abandance to our markets. New encourage- 
ments prepare the improvement of the race 
of our horses, our wools are meéliorated, our 
fields are covered with cattle, and throughout 
every part of the empire its true riches mul- 
tiply.—Aided by riches, renewed security 
has given a freer scope to active beneficence : 
excited by religion, and by the recollection 
of our misfortunes, the latter is not limited 
to charities of the moment; it embraces the 
future, and trusts its treasure to government, 
Which guarantees to it an employment con- 
formable to its wishes. Never have so many 
pious donations been made in 
favour of the hospitals, and of the establish- 
ments of beneficence. Some of thesé insti- 
tutions have been created or re-established 





by private persons; never has suffering hu- \ 
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manity found more friends, nor indigence 
more succour. They are distributed with 
as much wisdom as zeal, and the hospitals 
of Parisdirected with an intelligence which 
multiplies the cares in economising the 
funds, relieve all wants, cure many evils, and 
are no more those murderous asylums which 
devour their numerous and miserable popu. 
lation. Thenumber of the indigent of the 
capital is accordingly thirty-two thousand 
below that whichit was in 1791, and twen- 
ty-five thousand less than that which it was 
in the year 10.——Religion has resumed its 
empire ; it no longer exercises itself but for 
the good of humanity ;. a wise tolerance ac- 
companies it, and the ministers of different 
forms of worship, who adore the same 
God, do honour to themselves by testimo- 
nies of reciprocal respect, and know na 
other rivality than that of virtues, Such 
is our position within; without, French 
courage, seconded by Spanish good faith, 
has preserved to us St. Domingo; Marti- 
nique braves the menaces of our enemies, 
and, under a paternal government renders 
stronger and more durable the ties which 
attach it to the mother-country.-—Guada- 
loupe has evriched itself with the spoils of 
British commerce, and Guyana continues to 
prosper under an active avd vigorous admi- 
nistration.——The isles of France and of 
Re-union would be at the prevent day the 
emporium of the riches of Asia; London 
would be in convulsions and despair, had 
not inexperience or weakness baffled a 
scheme most ably concerted. The isles of 
France and of Re-union, however, are still 
enriched with the prizes which we have 
taken from our enemies. Our armies are 
always deserving of their reputation. With 
the same valour and the same discipline, 
they have acquired that patience which 
waits for opportunities without marmaring, 
and confides in the prudence and designs of 
the Chief who conducts them. Our soldiers, 
our officers, learn to govern the element 
which separates them from that island, the 
grand object of their resentment. Their 
audacity and their address astonjsh the oldest 
and the most experienced mariners,——Our 
ficets, by continual manauvres, lead the 
way to combats; and whilst those of our 
enemies wear out in striving against winds 
and tempests, ours learn without destroying 
themselves to fight against them. la 
fine, since by the war we have gained Ha- 
nover, we are more in a state than ever to 
strike decisive blows ‘against our enemies, 
Oar navy is in a better state than it has been 
for these ten years past ; upon land, our a¥-. 
my is more numerous, better disciplined, 
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and better provided with every thing cal- 
culated to ensure victory than it ever was. 
—— I the denartment of finances, the same 
activity prevails in the receipts, the same re- 
gularity in the management, the same order 
in the administration of the treasure; and 
almost always the same stability in the value 
of the pubic debt. ——The war tn the first 
instance necessitated extraordinary expenses, 
but the funds for them were expended tn our 
own soil, and have given us vessels, ports, 
and every thing whch ts necessary ior tie 
development of our forces against our eve 
mies —-—These extraordinary expenses have 
now ceased, and those exacted by our war- 
like attitude will henceforth be directed by 
an economy which the urgency of our pre- 
parations for attack and defence did not ad- 
mit of.——The revenues of the crown will 
support all the expe:ses of the coronation, 
and those sti!] demanded by the splendour 
of the throne. The lustre which surrounds 
it will peve: be a burden to the nation. —— 
The situation of Europe has experienced but 
One important change.—-—Spain reposed 
under a neutrality to which France had ccn- 
sented, and whichithe Pritish cabinet had 
ac} nowledged ; her vessels were suddenly 
attacked, and the treaty of Amiens wis vio- 
lated with regard to her as it had previously 
been with regerd to France. His Catholhe 
Majesty has taken ihe part commanded him 
by the dignity of bis ‘Lrone, by good faih 
outraged, and by the honour of a generous 
people whase destinies he directs nee | DE 
Emperor of Austria devotes to the restora- 


tion of his finances, the prosperity of bis | 


provinces, the progress of their commerce, 
that repase prompted by the frankness of 
his character aud the interest of bis subjects. 
—— The Italian republic, aciministered, and 
governed by the same principles as France, 
requires, like that power, a definitive orga- 
nization, which shali insure to the present 
generation, and to future generations, all 
the advantages of the social pact. United 
to this republic by the duties imposed on 
him, both as president and as founder of that 
state, the Emperor will reply to the confi- 
dence it testifies towards him, and insure its 
destinies and its independence, by serving 
the interests of the French people, to whom 
also it owes its existence, and by conciiating 
the interests of these two friendly nations 
with the wel! understood interests of the 
neighbouring powers. By the changes 
called for by the will of a nation and by the 
interest of all, absurd calumnies will fall to 
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the ground, and France, who has herself 
erected barriers where she had fixed her |j. 
mits, will no longer be accused of a wish to 
overieap them. Helvetia enjoys in peace 
the benefits of her constitution, of the wis. 
dom of her citizens, and of our alliance,—_ 
Batavia still groans under an olygarchical 
government, without union in its views, 
without patriotism and without vigour. Its 
colonies have been a second time sold and 
deuvered vp to England, without firing a 
gun; but this nation possesses energy, mo- 
rals, and economy ; it wants only a firm, 
patnotic, and enlightened government.—~ 
The King of . Prussia has shown himself, 
upon every occasion, the friend of France, 
and the Emperor has profited of every one 
which has presented itself, to consolidate 
this happy harmony. The Electors and 
all ‘he Members ot the Germanic Body faith- 
fully maintain the relations of benevolence 
and friendship which unite it to France, 
Denmark follows the counsels of a wise, 
moderate and judicious policy. The spirit 
of Catherine the Great. will watch over the 
councils of Alexander I. ; he will recollect 
that the friendship of France is a necessary 
counterpoise for him in the balance of Eu- 
rope, that, placed ata distance from her, 
he can neither attain nor distarb her repose, 
aod that his great interest is to find in his 
relations with her, a necessary vent for the 
productions ot his empire.—— Turkey is 
wavering in her politics; she follows, through 
fear, asystem which her interest disavows. 
—May she never learn at the expense of 
her own existence, that fear and irresolution 
accelerate the iall of empires, a thousand 
times more fate] thao the dangers and losses 
of an unfortunate war.—-- Whatever may 
be the movements of England, the destinies 
of France are fixed: strong io her union, 
strong in her riches and in the courage of 
her defenders, she will faithfully cultivate 
the alliance of her friends, and will not act 
so as elther to deserve enemies nor fear 
them. When England shall be convinced 
of the impotence of ber efforts to agitate 
the Continent ; when she shall know that 
she bas only to lose.in a war without either 
end or motives; when she shall be con- 
vinced that France will never accept any 
other conditions than those of Amiens, and 
wil] never consent to leave to_ her the right 
of breaking treaties at pleasure, by appro- 
priating Malta—England wil} then have ar- 
rived ar paciticsentiments, Hatred and ¢0- 
vy have but their day.” 
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